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«REINFORCED CONVENTIONAL 


Now you can have check straps of 
any standard thickness or made to 
your specifications. 


All Jacobs Check Straps are care- 
fully inspected, calipered and sorted 
according to thickness—so you can 
have exactly the substance you 
want. 


All Jacobs Check Straps are classified as follows: 


Reinforced Conventional 


+-3/16"—all straps plump 3/16” ue _ $1.70 per lb. $1.65 per tb. 
straps just under 44". 

4" —all straps 44” to plump'4” 
-V4""—all straps V4" -5/16" . 


Delivery: immediate—Packed in 50 Ib. cartons. 


JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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ONE PROBLEM LESS 
When You Change to “U.S.” 


Textile manufacturers are afflicted with 
enough problems these days, without 
having to contend with Traveler Trou- 


ble. 


That’s why more and more spinners are 


changing to U. S. Ring Travelers. 


From the experience of fellow manufac- 


turers, they know that U. S. Travelers 


produce smooth, kink-free, uniform yarns 
of all kinds and that these Travelers wear 
longer because they are MADE to 
‘TAKE IT” in the present-day battle for 


more and more production. 


BEVEL EDGE Sold under the trade names: Bowen Round Point Travelers: 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S Bowen Square Point Travelers; Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze; 
Ring Travelers produces ideally smooth, even 
varn. There are no angular edges to flatten the ie 
end. There are no split ends in throwing rayon- Bowen Patented Vertical; Bowen Patented Vertical Offset; Bowen 


no fly waste in the spinning and twisting of cot- Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 
ton, wool, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. Made 


Bowen Patented Bevel Edge: Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical: 


and stocked in all sizes and weichts. for all kinds 
and counts of yarns 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, BR. IL. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE. 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


T. L. Maynard William P. Vaughan and William H. Rose Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Georgia 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 


~ 

DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 

| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.0. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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How Dampen 
Vibration High-Speed 
Spinning Frames 


THE “CORRECT” ANSWER TO A VITAL PROBLEM 
IN DEPENDABLE TEXTILE PRODUCTION: _ 


D h f y wh: ¢ Spindle vibration may result from several causes such as 


unbalanced packages, increased bolster clearances, poor 
——" tape splice and improper tape tension. When vibration is 
not adequately dampened, it results in excessive loss of power, wear, in- 
creased oil fog and leakage. That’s why one of the chief problems of tex- 
tile mill lubrication is to dampen vibration on high-speed spindles. 


1 Wi er ¢ Gargoyle Velocite Oils were created to solve this problem. 


* These oils bond so intimately with metal that their strong 
a lubricating films resist rupture and effectively dampen vi- 


bration— even under the shock of impact loads. 


Because of their unusual lubricity and stability, these oils help minimize 
starting torque and running friction. This has resulted in substantial power 
savings. And since the strong, tenacious films of Velocite Oils resist rup- AG 
ture under vibration loads, they minimize wear and maintenance costs. 


— 


INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. = White Star Div. 
Div. Wadhams Div. — Southeastern Ow. 
| Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


SOCONY-VACUUM oi. 


Div.— White Eagle 


iv. Chicago 
Lubrite Div. leum Company — Genera 


(Baltimore) ~ Magnolia Petro 


. UCTION, CALL IN | 
TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY PROD 
Lubrication 


ACTUAL USE of Gargoyle Velocite Oils by one large 
mill for more than 2 years showed 10% power saving, 
a doubling of oil life and decreased bolster wear. 
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yr SHIPMENT CAM 
FASTER we 
KpECTED UNDER.TE 
LY APPREC CES 
WE CERTAIN SHOWS 


| yOuR INTEREST GOE 


wHaT YO 


CAN SELL US--- - 


Yes, you want more 


than Lip Service today! 


Allentown 


...and C&K is seeing that you get it. 
Never in our history have we received 
more expressions of appreciation than 
in recent months. 

Our idea of service is to help keep 
your looms operating at peak efficiency. 
This means more than selling you an 
occasional part. It means serving you 
constantly ...enabling us to study your 
problems and to apply improvements 
which we are continually making as the 
result of this kind of collaboration. 

lew concerns are called upon to keep 
15,000 items in stock. Large orders and 
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limitations on materials make this task 
almost formidable. It takes planning... 
and closer cooperation Lo keep your 


looms mechanically right. 


Some of your letters express surprise 
that we are 50 seldom “out of stock.” 
The reason...? It’s because we know 
your requirements intimately and can 
anticipate them to some extent. 


In your own interests we suggest 
that you keep in touch with your C& K 
representative ... it will help us serve 
you better. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE 


Charlotte. North Carolina 
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No Lifting Required in Handling Cheeses on Tridents | 


Creel loaded on Inside While Running from Outside 


4 
* s 
= 
> 


Cheeses come to the trans- 

fer table on tridents holding — 

1S cheeses each. These tri- 

dents are sinply slid onto ' 
the truck--no lifting is nec- 

| essary.. This truck is rolled 


to the inside of the creel, 
‘ where loading, for either 


— 


‘ ‘ 
— 


plain or striped beams, is 
quickly and easily accom — 
plished at the same titne that 
a beam is being run from 
| the outside of the creel. The \ 
Barber-Colman system as- 
sures greater production 

with less effort. 


—— 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
| 


ROocKFORD, Se. Me 


_ FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Do You Remember 


Those Old Time Sheets 


with the 


Seam 
Down 
the 
Middle 


If you are 35 years old, you probably can remember your boyhood experience 
with two-strip sheets with seams down the middle how the seams opened 
up after a time and your toes caught in the slots, to your own discomfort and 
the dismay of your mother when the process of disengaging your trapped toes 
resulted in torn sheets. 


Those sheets were made at home, from 40° sheeting—a considerable 
product of our textile mills of those days. 


Broad looms for weaving full-width sheets were built in the days of the 
common loom; but they were not numerous, nor were they efficient. 
Naturally their product was expensive and not generally used. 


General adoption of full-width sheets as we know them today came with the 
appearance of the Draper L Model broad sheeting loom, which because of its 
ease of operation and greatly increased product per unit of labor put the 
price of broad sheets within the reach of the average housewife’s purse. 


The first Draper broad sheeting loom, our F Model, was brought out in May, 


1899. It was not the success we had looked for, being little better, except 
for its automatic features, than the common looms then on the market. 


After six long years of further experiment, we sold our first order of L 
Model looms in February 1905. Since then full-width sheets have come into 
common use in this country, and they have been almost universally made on 


L Model looms. 
In 1934 we brought out a high speed L Model knownas the XL. It brings 


further reduction in the cost of weaving full-width sheets. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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DEFENSE DRIVE 


bans unnecessary lay-offs. 
Proper lubrication prevents 
forced shut-downs. For 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
there are... 


SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS ... oils that 
keep spindle hours up, power 
loss and temperature down 
. . . non-seeping lubricants 
especially adapted for top 
rolls.’ Details, including 
knitting-machinery oils, or 
lubrication counsel promptly 
obtained by writing nearest 
Sinclair office or Sinclair Re- 
fining Company, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write for “‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


CARDING MACHINES (Saco-Lowell) in 
Texas Textile Mills, Dallas. Sinclair 
lubricants used. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 


0 


CHICAGO 


10 West 51st Srreer 
New City 


RiALTO BLDG. 573 West Peacutree STREET Fair BUILDING 
KANSAS Ciry ATLANTA Fr. Worth 
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Cotton 


The Agricultural Marketing Service is now in a 
position to make a limited number of fiber and 
spinning tests for cotton mills, as well as cotton 
breeders. For further information see the Textile 
Bulletin of September 15, 1941, or write to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C. 


ARIOUS tests available under the Cotton Fiber 
Testing Service are described herein in order to 


| acquaint cotton breeders and others who may utilize 
4 the service with the methods employed in making the 
tests, and with the significance of the results. It is real- 

“9 ized that many persons are not familiar with all the 
techniques used, and an effort has been made to make the 

descriptions as simple and non-technical as possible. The 

‘ descriptions are also brief, many important features hav- 
! ing been omitted wherever it was felt that their inclusion 
“4 would not be essential to an understanding of the results 


obtained from the tests. 

Because the proper preparation of samples submitted 
for tests is extremely important, a number of suggestions 
are given which it is believed may be helpful to those 
who wish to have tests made. 


Suggestions Regarding Samples of Cotton To Be 
Submitted for Tests 


The regulations covering this testing service specify 
that each sample of ginned lint submitted for fiber tests 
shall weigh approximately 8 ounces, and that each sample 
submitted for spinning and fiber tests, or for spinning 
tests alone, shall weigh not less than 5 pounds. The De- 


* 


partment is prepared to make reliable tests on samples of 
these sizes. In cases where slightly more cotton is avail- 
able for spinning tests, however, the speed and efficiency 
of the 
pounds of lint were made available to the laboratory. 


tests would be increased somewhat if 8 to 10 


*Kor additional intormation about the 
tion of Regulations of the Secretary . Agr 
Cotton Fiber and Spinning Tests under the Act of 


(Mimeographed. ) 


service, see “‘Promulea 
‘ulture (;overnine 
April 7, 1941 


4 
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esting Service 


since the results of the fiber and spinning tests can be 
no more reliable than the samples themselves, each per- 
son submitting samples is urged to take every precaution 
to insure a representative, uniform sample. The seed cot- 
ton to be ginned should, of course, be selected to represent 
ds nearly as possible a true cross-section of the test block 
for a particular variety or strain. A more uniform sample 
will be obtained if the seed cotton is thoraqughly mixed 
before it is ginned. When the seed cotton is ginned on a 
small sample gin, it is important that the first and last 
the test 
ginning, if the 
quantity of seed cotton will permit, the gin should be 


part of the sample ginned not be included in 


sample. Moreover, in the case of saw 
operated a sufficient length of time to permit a seed roll 
to be built up before the actual material to be submitted 
for the tests is drawn. 

Saw-ginned lint is preferred for tests of cotton shorter 
than 1 
available, however, cotton ginned in this way will suffice, 


inches’ in staple. Where only a roller gin is 


although it will not be possible to obtain an accurate 
grade designation on spinning test samples of short staple 
roller-ginned lint. 

\ more accurate picture of the potential quality of a 
cotton will be obtained if lint from an early picking only 
is submitted. A weather-damaged, discolored sample that 
has been exposed in the field will naturally give poorer 
results than-a clean, white sample picked early in the 


season. 


Sampling Methods At the Service Testing Laboratories 


In view of the high degree of variability found for all 
the measurable properties of cotton within a bale or even 
within a small sample, it is very important that care be 
exercised in selecting the fibers which are actually to be 
tested. Otherwise the test specimens may not be truly 
representative, and a false impression will be obtained of 
the cotton being tested. To eliminate, insofar as possible. 
the effects of such variability in the Cotton Fiber Testing 
Service, representative specimens are assured by drawing 


32 small tufts of cotton from as many different parts of 


MEMBER 
REAU } 
RCULATIONS 
| 


the sample. Then, by a careful, standardized procedure, 
the fibers from the 32 tufts are thoroughly mixed by hand 
into a long strand or “sliver,” from which portions are 
drawn for the various tests which may be made. 

This method of sampling is carried out on every sam- 
ple of cotton submitted to the department for fiber tests 
under the Cotton Service Testing Act. 


Description of Fiber Tests 


\ll tests, with the exception of the X-ray tests, are 
carried out under standard atmospheric conditions of 65 
per cent relative humidity and 70 degrees F. Before the 
tests are made the samples are conditioned for at least 4 
hours in this atmosphere. 

Specimens for all the fiber tests except length as deter- 
mined with the fibrograph are drawn from the mixed 
“sliver” previously described. 

(1) Fiber length array: With the use of a Suter-Webb 
fiber sorter, the fibers in a 75-milligram specimen are 
combed and straightened, and one end of all the fibers 
placed in a straight line in ‘the held of steel combs. Fibers 
are withdrawn from the other end of the tuft. are placed 
on velvet-covered boards in groups which are measured 
with a rule to the nearest inch, and are weighed on a 
torsion balance. From these results, a “cumulative fre- 
quency curve can be drawn on graph paper, showing the 
percentage, by weight, of all fibers longer than any given 
length. 

in the laboratories of the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, it has been found that the following three measures. 
calculated from the length array data, are of Importance: 
length at the 25 per cent point of the array, or “upper 
quartile” length; mean length: and coefficient of varia- 
tion. The first of these is simply the fiber length at an 
arbitrarily selected point in the array. It is the length 
which is exceeded by 25 per cent, by weight, of the fibers 
in the sample. It is usually slightly longer than the staple 
length, and, from tests of more than 700 different samples 
of upland cotton included in the regional variety series 
has been found to have the following average relationship 
to staple length as determined by the classer:** 

Classer’s length (inches) 1942 +- .7090 upper 

quartile length (inches). 

The mean length obtained from an array is the average 
length of all the fibers determined from the weight-leneth 
data. It is somewhat less than the length at the 25 per 
cent point, and is used as a basis for the different meas 
ures of variability, 

The coefficient of variation of fiber length, in per cent, 
is a measure of the variability or lack of uniformity of the 
libers in a sample. It is obtained by dividing 100 times 
the standard deviation of length by the mean leneth. For 
saw-ginned American upland cotton the coefficient of va- 
riation of length usually falls between about 22 and 3? 
per cent, averaging about 27 per cent. A coefficient below 
22 per cent would indicate very uniform cotton: above 3? 
per cent, irregular cotton. 

Differences in upper quartile length greater than about 
0.025 inch may be considered to be significant when the 
averages of 3 tests per sample are used. In other words. 


** This pirical equation and ther t presented t} 
foll ing pag is Well as the tablished ench ir} ! 
evaluating the various measurements are subject to chang: 


more data Are fe cumulated and analyzed 


because of the variability of cotton, and the normal errors 
ol even the most careful sorting tec hnique, a difference of 
0.025 inch or less might be expected from different arrays 
made from the same sample of cotton: but a difference 
greater than this amount almost certainly indicates a real 
difference between two samples of cotton. 
(2) Fiber Length, Fibrograph: The specimen of cot- 
ton to be measured is prepared by placing trom 300 to 
400 milligrams of cotton drawn from several different 
parts of the sample, on one of a pair of combs. and then 
mixing and straightening the fibers by combing them 
from one comb to the other. The two combs with their 
tringes of straightened fibers are then placed in a Hertel 
hbrograph. A beam of light, passing through a slit. is 
directed through the fringe, beginning with the densest 
part and gradually moving toward the outer edge com- 
posed of the ends of the longest fibers. The light which 
is allowed to pass through the fringe is picked up by a 
photo-electric cell, and the electric voltage thus generated 
is indicated by a galvanometer. By means of a recording 
pen, a continuous curve is drawn by the instrument on a 
record card, showing the change in the amount of light 
transmitted through the fringe of cotton fibers as the 
slit passes over different portions. Information regarding 
the fiber length distribution of the cotton is then obtained 
by analyzing the curve on the record card. 

in routine testing, two measures are obtained from the 
card: the mean fiber length, and the “upper half mean” 
length, which is the average length of all fibers longer 
than the mean. The upper half mean has been found to 
be closely correlated with the classer’s designation of the 
staple length. From the following empirical equation the 
classer’s length can be estimated from the upper half 


mean (see tootnote 2): 
Classer’s length (inches) 238 +- 823 upper half 


mean (inches). 


by dividing the mean fiber length by the upper half 
mean and expressing the quotient in per cent, a practical 
measure of the variability of the fibers in the sample is 
obtained. This measure of uniformity will average about 
/6 per cent for saw-ginned American upland cotton. If 
the value is 69 per cent or less,it may be considered as an 
indication of irregular cotton; if 83 per cent or above. the 
cotton is exceptionally uniform. 


Pending further studies, a difference of 0.025 inches or 
more between two upper half means obtained. from three 
tests each may be considered significant. (See remarks 
concerning the precision of fiber array data.) 


(3) Fiber Strength (Round Bundle Method): This 
test, also known as the Chandler bundle test. involves the 
preparation and testing of 10 specimens in the following 
manner: In accordance with a standardized procedure a 
representative sample of cotton weighing from 50 to 


milligrams is combed and prepared into a small tuft. This 
tuft is placed in a wrapping device and wrapped with 
sewing thread of known diameter, under a known tension. 
The length of thread in 10 wraps is measured as it is 
wound, and from this length the cross sectional area of 
the bundle is determined. After conditioning. the bundle 
is gripped by steel jaws, placed in a testing machine, and 
broken. From the load required to break the bundle of 
fibers. and the area of cross sec tion of the bundle, the ten- 
sie strength expressed in thousands of pounds per square 
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Victory 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
| CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 
LOW OPERATING COSTS 


5-Roll High-Draft Roving System 4-Roll High-Draft Roving System ¥ 
with Patented Scro!l! Condenser with Patented Scroll Condenser 


How H & B High-Draft Roving and Spinning 
Can Help you Aftain All Three Objectives 


INCREASED PRODUCTION: ff you can't get new machinery you can greatly increase 
the efficiency of your old conventional FOoving and spinning frames by equipping them for 
H & B High-Draft Roving and H & B Four Roll High-Draft Spinning. These two systems are 
adaptable to any standard make of frame. The cost of changing over is surprisingly low, 
because of the simplicity of design. 


CONSERVATION. Important savings im power Can be made by changing over to H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning, becausé Of fhe ‘great reduction in spindles required for a 
given production. 


LOW OPERATING COST. The simplicifyot both systems contributes to low maintenance 


and upkeep as well as low production costs. Flaéving no belts, they are easy to clean, easy to 
operate and readily adjusted. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, 4. 


Diagram of 4 Roll High-Draft Spinning 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINE 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


United States Machinery Company, 


Textile Mill Machinery 


BOSTON OFFICE 161 Devonshire Street 


S15 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building 
CNARLOTTE OFFICE 1201-3 Johnston Building 


115 Broad Street, New York. U. 8 
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inch is calculated. The average strength of 10 bundles is 
taken as the strength of a particular cotton. 

Over a wide range of staple lengths, from very short 
upland cotton to extra staple Sea Island, it has been 
found that the tensile strength of cotton fibers ranges 
from about 50,000 110,000 pounds per square 
Based on tests of more than 700 samples of upland 


to about 


inch 
cotton from the department’s regional variety series, it 
may be said that 80,000 pounds per square inch is the 
average strength of American upland cotton. A strength 
of 85,000 pounds may be said to be very good, and 90.- 
excellent. A strength of 75,000 
pounds would be considered fair, and 70,000 pounds or 


tee pounds Or more, 


less, poor. A difference of 3,000 pounds or more between 
the averages of 10 breaks for two cottons may be consid- 
ered significant. 

Fiber strength is rather highly correlated with yarn. 
cord and fabric strength; and for materials such as tire 
cord, sewing thread and all mechanical fabrics in which 
high strength is important, it is essential that cottons of 
higher fiber strength be employed. 

(4) Fiber Strength (Flat Bundle Method): The ma 
chine on which this test is made is known as the Pressley 
strength tester. 


cotton fiber \ small tuft is prepared by 


manipulating and combing a representative specimen 
drawn from the hand mixed sliver and conditioned for at 
least 4 hours before testing. From this tuft. small ribbons 
of hbers are drawn and combed, each ribbon being about 
\ rib- 


bon is placed in a small pair of clamps, and the ends of 
the fibers sheared so that the length of the fibers is equal 


inch wide and containing roughly 1,000 fibers. 


to the thickness of the clamps, or slightly less than 


inch of fiber in the cotton, in terms of micrograms (1 
1000 of milligrams) is obtained by weighting the data for 
the different length groups in proportion to their relative 
weights in the array. 

The fineness of cotton has been found to range from as 
low as about 2.0 micrograms per inch for the finest Sea 
island to 12.0 micrograms or more for the coarsest Indian 
cotton. Most American upland cottons of normal matur- 
ity will fall between 3.5 and 6.0 micrograms per inch. A 
value of below about 4.0 micrograms indicates that the 
cotton is fine-fibered; above about 5.2 micrograms. that 
it is coarse-fibered. 

Fineness is usually, but not always, inversely propor- 
tioned to length. That is, longer stapled cottons are 
usually finer fibered than shorter stapled cottons. Occa- 
sionally a long fibered but fairly coarse cotton is found. 
but this may be considered the exception rather than the 
rule. hbered cotton 
possesses a higher spinning quality than a coarser cotton. 


Other things being equal, a finer 
There is a definite place, however, for many of the coarser 
cottons, as in some types of manufactured products a 
“harsh” feel, evidently associated with the coarseness of 
the fibers, is highly desirable. 

A false impression of inherent fineness is frequently 
imparted by highly immature cottons, and for this reason 
a measure of immaturity is almost a necessity in evaluat- 
ing cottons on the basis of their fiber weight-fineness. 
[mmaturity tests are made in the department’s service 
testing laboratories in the fellowing manner: 

\ microscope slide is prepared for each length group In 
a fiber array by placing soméwhat more than 100 fibers 
on a slide with a cover glass, and ‘“mercerizing” or swell- 


inch. The clamps are placed in the tester, and a load ing them by adding a few drops of 18 per cent caustic 


applied by allowing a weight © roll down re | halance artim soda solution. The slide 1S examined with a microscope, 


. 


on the tester. When the fibers have been broken, the 
strength is read directly from the balance arm. The 
clamps are then removed and opened, and the broken 
ribbon is weighed on a torsion balance. 

The quotient obtained by dividing the breaking load 
by the weight of the ribbon is taken as the strength index. 
his index usually ranges between 5.0 or less to 10.0 or 
slightly higher 

lhe variability of flat bundle strength indexes from a 
particular cotton has been found to average relatively 
about the same as that for 10 Chandler strength bundles. 
For that 


bundle method. 


using the flat 
100 difterent 
cottons, the following conversion formula has been devel- 


reason, 10 breaks are madé in 


From tests of more than 


oped (see footnote 


thousandths of 
10.3116 flat 


Kstimated round bundle streneth (in 
inch ) bundle 
1200. 


in view of the extensive data that have been published 


pounds per square 


Strengt h index 


on fiber strength as determined by the round bundle or 
that the strength 
indexes obtained with the flat bundle method be convert 


Chandler method, it is recommended 
ed to round bundle strength. (The remarks pertaining to 
the round bundle strengths, presented in the previous se 
tion, are thus applicable to the results obtained with the 
flat bundle test). 

(5) Fiber Fineness (Weight per inch) and Maturity: 
In making these tests a fiber length array is first prepar- 


and the number of thin-walled or immature fibers deter- 
mined by swollen fiber is 
considered to be thin-walled or immature if its wall thick- 
than oné-half the width of the lumen. or 
cavity within the fiber. The weighted average immaturity 
count 1s obtained from the counts of the different length 
groups In an array. 


Inspection and counting. A 


ness 1s less 


\n average ‘of about 27 per cent immature fibers has 
been obtained from more than 700 cottons included in the 
regional variety series. A cotton with 22 per cent, or 
lewer, thin-walled fibers may be considered highly ma- 
ture; from 22 plus to 32 per cent, normal: and above 32 
per cent, immature. 

To some extent “maturity” appears to be a varietal 
characteristic, but in general. immaturity counts of 38 to 
40 per cent or above almost certainly indicate a prema- 
turely retarded fiber development, as caused by drought. 
frost, weevil damage, etc. 

(6) Fiber Fineness (Cross Section Method): In this 
test a very thin cross section is prepared by hand with 
the use of a modified Hardy type microtome. the fibers 
first being inserted in the device and treated with a spe- 
cial colodion preparation. The section is placed on a glass 
slide, and a photomicrograph of 250 diameters is made. 
A 4X photographic enlargement then provides a picture 
of the cross sections of the hbers, magnified 1,000 diam- 
eters. Measurements are then made of 100 fibers selected 


at random from each of two areas on the enlargement. 


ed. For the fineness test. 100 fibers are then drawn from From these measurements, the average “diameter” in 
each length group, and weighed. The average weight per (Continued on Page 52) | y 
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all thinas in your New Year have the “sparkie’ and freshness newly 


fallen snow. The present turmoil is history repeating itself, out of which shal! 


be born days based on goodness and ri hteousness * Lets all do our part to bring a 


contentment and happiness that shall endure * We here in this nech of Uncle Sam s 


| woods—”’Good Old New England’’—wish one and all good fellowship and good wil 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


President 


s 
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umper and Check-Strap Hints 


By H. E. Wenrich 


Part | 


SYNOPSIS 


Leather is an important material needed for na- 
tional defense. It is likewise an important material 
needed for industrial purposes. By following the 
suggestions in this article, xers can aid the na- 
tional defense program by drastically reducing the 
use of new leathers in their daily taks. Start now, 
before the need is necessary to conserve this vital 
material—by doing so, the economical efficiency of 
the weave-room will be increased. 


HAT old wheeze. ‘leather is leather. 1s a rarely 


heard saying in the modern weaving mill. Foremen 


and fixers have long discovered that many grades of 


leather, under many different brands, are available for 
the most discriminating task. For some duties, the best 
leathers. obtainable should be used, while certain jobs 
may require nothing more than second-grade o1 
strapping. 


used 


Leather selection for each job requires careful consid 
eration. Is the job a “pound” or a “pull” job? What 
punishment must the item take? Should the leather be 
soit, medium or hard? Width, thickness and length? 
These and many other questions are daily answered in 
every weave shed. And the fixer especially, who can vis 
ualize and put into practice worthwhile suggestions o1 
ideas, is the one who becomes a valued man to his em- 
ployer. 

A striking example of waste is the placing of new check 
straps, cut into short lengths, for the bottom of the picker 
stick. A further example of wasted time and materials is 
the placing of old belting and strapping into service 
bumper straps. Both 


as 
{ these examples (you have un- 
doubtedly seen many more) are real practices found in 
numerous weave rooms with little regard as to the conse 
quential results in damaged cloth and loom breakdowns. 
Damaged cloth and loom breakdowns are costly items 
that must be overcome, and so is the high cost of strap- 
ping in the course of weave-room operation. This high 
cost can mount to terrific figures in c'oth-yard calcula 
tions if left to run wild, as can be shown by the variation 
In price-per-yard between a plant whose cost is high, and 
one whose cost is lowered due to the fixers’ methods. Cost 
per yard? Well, it’s no longer a matter of clearing sev- 


16 
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eral “cents” per yard—if a fraction of a cént is cleared, 
that's big business. And utilizing every scrap of strapping 
that is possible—within reason—certainly helps to clear 
that fraction of a cent per yard. 


In fact, many ideas have been incorporated within tex- 
tile plants to bring the cost of leather down, and in order 
to make fraction-of-a-cent savings. And along this line, 
substitution of leather became an important development 
which gradually changed to the manufacturing of mate- 
rials that withstood severe punishment even better than 
leather. These substitutes have proven advantageous in 
functioning properly and giving long service on the loom 
under the most trying conditions before necessitating re- 
placement. Such substitutes which have become standard 
items in the plant are chiefly made from canvas and rub- 
berized combinations. These items come under many 
grades and different brands and the writer will not en- 
deavor to classify the various brands, but from time to 
time mention will be made of certain items substituting 
leather which is worthy of mentioning, as actual experi- 
ence under standard use has shown the value of such 
items, 


Bumper Straps 


Bumper straps are necessary on the loom to stop the 
lorward movement of the picking stick slightly after the 
stroke of the pick has been made. This proves a simple 
yet efiective method of giving the shuttle a certain 
amount of propulsion without piling on additional pick 
by lowering the power strap or by other means. How- 
ever, once the best position for the bumper strap’ has 
been arrived at and the strap is holding up satisfactorily, 
it Is unwise to change or alter the strap to new positions 
or lengths. For in doing so, the forward sweep of the 
stick will be altered, creating new problems to contend 
with. These problems include broken picks, dirty filling 
yarn, loops, bang-offs, sloughed-off filling yarn and many 
others. 


The question may arise in your mind as to what con- 
stitutes a good bumper strap. This would be a difficult 
question to answer off-hand, providing one definite type 
or band strap was to be chosen as the “best.” One type 
ol strap may prove superior to another when used on a 
certain loom model, whereas on a different loom model 
just the opposite may prove true. To arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, a test on various types and brands would 
prove an interesting method of selecting the right strap 
lor the particular job. From long years of actual experi- 
ence, the writer’s first-hand contact with tests and selec- 
tion through trial and error should prove somewhat help- 
ful, 
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GET THEE BEHIND 
ME, SATAN! 


SURE, it’s a temptation, during these times when we 
cant even produce enough yarn to satisfy the mar- 


ket’s requirements itsa temptation to cut out all ac- 


ities no; directly connected with the production of 


ravon varn and fiber and abandon fiber research. fab- 


ric de\ clopment, mull technique, and sales assistance. 


But no, we're not gong to discontinue any of those 


services Which you've come to associate with Amer- 


ican Viscose Corporation. If anything, we're step- 


ping up our service facilities, expanding our research 
and development work, so that we may be of even 
greater value to you in the future. And if you'll just 
pause from your worries about war, prices, shortages, 
and inflation, we think you'll agree this is a sound 


ylicy. 


During these troublous times, our research men 
will be marching steadily ahead, delving into the 
ideas that will be tomorrow’s new fabrics and new 
production methods. And when conditions return to 
normal, they'll be ready to give you just the help 
you need. You'll be thankful then, that we are con- 


tinuing our research now! 


New 


Vilarcus 


SALES OFFICES 
PLANTS SAT: 
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AMERICAN 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


York. \ 
Hook, 
Nitro, VW. Va.; Viead\ ille, 


Copr. Viscose Corp. 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Roanoke. Va.: 
Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lewistown, Pa.; 
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Notice the strap application on the pi ker rod (Figure 
1) as used on a well-known multiple-shuttle loom. This 
same type application is also used on certain model. high- 
speed, single-box automatics. This is what is known as a 
4-hole, box-side bumper strap. The same type strap can 


greater, a snappier action is obtained, which is ideal for 
the purpose. 

At times, compression can be so lessened that there is 
hardly any compression at all. This condition arises when 
the bumper strap has become lifeless and flexibility has 


be had in various lengths with four holes. It can also be 


vanished. Such a strap can be readily noticed by a fixer | 
had in 2-hole, 3-hole and up to 6-hole 


passing the loom and a fixer’s sense of hearing likewise | 
advises when a change is necessary. So here we have two | 
warning signals for future trouble—first, seeing: second. 
hearing. 
In the first, the 
tightly together as a single unit, failing to spring back to 
its original position as when first placed on the picker- 
In the second, the sound of the stick slap- 
ping harshly as the picker strikes the “dead” strap is 
quite audible on every pick from that particular side. To 
withstand unbelievable pounding and strain. a strap for 


single. two. three 


Strap is noticed to be compressed 


rod spindle. 


Fig. 1 


or four-ply, as well as reinforced. It seems to be merely 
a matter of taking your pick and let the fixer worry 
about the trouble if any trouble arises in the weave shed. 


the spindle-type bumper must have as its greatest feature 
extreme flexibility: Soft leather or substitutes that fail to 
Hex back after every pick after a few days punishment 
And trouble will arise in the weave shed if wrong se- are practically useless. Hard leathers or substitutes that 


soon crack and deteriorate through pulverization. like- 
tion on the spindle rod is made. The method used. as ’ 


shown in Figure 1, in placing the strapping onto the rod. 
causes the strap to be too lengthy. This causes the loom 


lections are made. It likewise will arise if wrong applica- 


to bang off frequently when picking from that particular 


side. Many fixers, on watching the movement of the 
ae picker block and forward movement of the stick. term 
7 the retarding action of the movement as the strap is 


compressed as a “dead”’ pick. 


\ “dead” pick is also the 


action which takes place when the bumper is worn or the 


3 
life is removed, causing it to stay compressed at all times 
4 What is needed in the majority of cases on this spindle- leather 
3 rod type is a compact strap with plenty of life that will 
LS compress with a certain amount of resistance the millions — 
of times required during its life of usefulness. | 
On this particular application, when the picker con- reintorement j 
tacts the bumper strap, there is too much time required 
to compress the strap between the first contact and final hie. . 
a] 2-ply 2-hole strap reinforced on each end with extra ply 
or full compression has been completed. This results in | 
wise prove useless. Between these two extremes. there | 
are available for every speed and loom model an ideal 
leather or substitute that will prove its superiority. And 


obviously, when a fixer notices useless Straps on the loom 
washer 


he should plan to make a replacement as soon as time 
permits. 

Going into the merits of several different spindle-type 
bumper straps, mention is herewith made of an excellent 
strap suitable for loom speeds up to 152 P.P.M. This 
strap is a 2-hole strap, cut diameter-wise from discarded ) 
lire casings with the outer tread removed. The cost of 
these straps, as compared to leather, is about one-fourth 
to one-half, making an attractive price consideration. 
Additional reinforcing of the picker-rod holes have pro- 
longed the life of these straps, but the bad feature of this 


picker 


, extra reinforcement lies in the method of attachment. 
4 Short rivets or generally small bolts are utilized for the 
a purpose. In time, the rivets or bolts work loose, causing 
E ga? trouble from this source. And, of course. after the sub- 
4 ig. 2 
4 stitute strap has been discarded they are usually thrown 
a loss of power, resulting in loom bang-offs. A far better 443 
a method of 4-hole application is shown in Figure 2. You Another 2-hole strap finding fair use in some mills is 
; not only have a more compact unit but better resistance the all-rubber strap. With this strap, an unusual objec- 
7 on compression, As compression is shorter but resistance (Continued on Page 25) 
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New! 


An entirely’ revised and complete 
Book on Cotton Spinning Practice. 
A Postal card will bring it 

to you promptly. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
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Stroboscope Inspection Equipment for 
Cloth-Printing Machines 


HE art of printing cloth with many colors in a great 
profusion of designs has been largely standardized 
for the past fifty years. Cloth printing speeds rarely 


exceeding 85 yd. per min. have been employed. Recently, 


however, with the development of new inks, improve- 
ments in the printing machines and drying equipment, 
cloth speeds have been materially increased with speeds 
of several hundred yards per minute now under construc- 
tion. 

Below 100 yd. per min., a highly skilled operator with 
long experience can usually check the registration of col- 
ors in the printed designs without too serious errors; but, 
as the speed increases, errors.in register become increas- 
ingly difficult to detect. This is particularly true as the 
design becomes more complex and the number of colors 
increases. Even the trained eye of the printer becomes 
overtaxed and help is needed if high speed is to be main- 
tained. Also, at higher cloth speeds, imperfections, flaws, 
etc., become increasingly difficult to detect. 


Stroboscope Scanning 


The stroboscope described in this article was developed 


to aid in making detections at high speeds by “‘stilling”’ 


110 VOLT, GOCYCLE SINGLE 
— 
POWER SUPPLY 
MAIN 
ONTROL 
UNIT 
LAMPS AND 
of ‘REFLECTORS 
y | 
| STILLEO IN 
| AREA SCANNED >, 
\ OPERATORS 
BUTTON 
MAIN 
CYLINDER 
j 
+ \ j 
\ j 
COLOR 
ROLLS 
SYNCHRONIZING CAM UNIT 


ON COLOR.ROLL KEYED TO 
MANOREL 
CORO AND WEIGHT 
MOLDING STATIONARY 
PORTION OF UNIT 
(PROVIDES PATTERN 
POSITION ADJUSTMENT) 
Fig. 1. Stroboscope scanning equipment-applied to a cloth- 
printing machine 


the pattern. This is accomplished by synchronizing high- 
intensity light flashes with the moving pattern and mak- 
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By A. P. MANSFIELD 


Industrial Engineering Department 


General Electric Company 


ing the duration of each flash so short that there is no 
perceptible movement of the cloth during the flash. 

In a cloth printing machine, a single engraved roll is 
used for each color and as many as fourteen of these may 
be used in a multi-colored design. These rolls are mount- 
ed about the periphery of the main cylinder as indicated 
in Fig. 1, 

The full circumference of the engraved roll may be 
used for a single pattern or it may be divided into several 
patterns. All rolls are driven through individual pinions 
by a single spur gear and provisions are made for adjust- 
ing color register, axially and circumferentially, between 
the pinions and the rolls. 

The printing speed is adjusted to some nominal value 
to suit the cloth and design, but the range varies consid- 
erably. Also, it has to be “built up’ gradually to the 
maximum or operating value. The stroboscope must be 
synchronized with the pattern repeats at all times. 


Conventional stroboscopic devices are not suitable for 
this application because of limitations in: 
(a) Quantity of light. 
areas. ) 


(Would illuminate only small 


(b) Characteristics of light. (Not suitable to distin- 


guish colors and boundaries between them.) 


(c) Intensity of light. (Insufficient to provide suitable 
illumination to make pattern visible.) 


The lamps previously required are expensive, have 
short life, and are not readily obtainable. Also, the con- 
trols are not readily adapted to automatic synchroniza- 
tion with the cloth patterns over the wide operating speed 
ranges. 


New Stroboscopic Lamp Equipment 


In considering the development of a new device for this 
application, which must necessarily operate a large per- 
centage of the time, major consideration was given to 
obtaining a lamp which has suitable characteristics. with 
good life and yet readily obtainable from electrical supply 
stores at a reasonable price. Extensive tests showed the 
blue fluorescent Mazda lamp to have proper characteris- 
tics of life and color under the special operating condi- 
tions of the stroboscope. 

The lamps are mounted in standard industrial reflec- 
tors, in which the sockets have been specially insulated 
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~SH-H-H! 


—these sketches 


tell a secret of 


SAVINGS” 


It’s a secret scores of cost-conscious mill executives and 
overseers already have discovered—that it is possible to 
get a uniform spindle speed and higher quality yarn on 
their old frames without having to buy new tape drives. 
How ?—with the installation of Meadows Tension Pulleys. 

These sturdily built pulleys are equipped exclusively 
with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings, fully protected 
against dirt and lint. Ease of installation is shown in lower 
diagram—only one hole need be drilled through spindle 
ladder on bottom rail to install one pulley for every four 
spindles. 

Prelubricated and guaranteed for one year, Meadows 
Tension Pulleys insure (1) Uniform spindle speed 
uniform twist at all times, 
(2) No soft or slack yarn 
~ due to band slippage, (3) No 
é more damp weather or dry 
weather or Monday morning 
band trouble, (4) Lubrication 
necessary only once a year, 
(5) No doffing of frames ne- 
cessary for installation. 


Write for details. Demon- 


| ‘| stration with stroboscopic 
' A readings at no obligation. 

SPINNING 

STRAIGH 

Twisr | 


MEADOWS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Post Office Box 4354 — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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as shown in Fig. 2. The lamps are operated without pre- 
heat by applying a peak of 7,000 volts. The assembly of 
the lamps is mounted on a printing machine in the posi- 
tion in Fig. 1. 
Control 

The control takes power from a 115-volt 60-cvycle 
source and utilizes suitable transformers, capacitors, elec- 
tronic The circuit 
was developed to meet the characteristics of this lamp 


tubes, etc.. to form a resonant circuit. 


and incorporates the following features: 
(1) High 


amp. at 6,000 


instantaneous output; approximately 60 


volts. (This indicates the energy 
put into a single flash of the lamp.) 

Very short duration of flash; approximately 

( This includes the lamp 
characteristic in combination with that of the con- 
trol. ) 


microseconds. value 


Biue fluorescent tubes in standard industrial 
sockets designed for 7,000 volts supply 
cloth pattern under inspection 


reflectors 
illuminate the 


Maximum frequency of flashes sufficiently high to 
pattern. (This 
is determined by the rate at which the condensers 


provide adequate illumination of 


may be fully charged. The actual frequency of 


the flashes must, of course. coincide with that of 


the pattern repeats. ) 


Fig. 3 (upper lteft). Power for the stroboscopic 
(lower left). A contact mechanism placed on 
pattern on the moving material. Fig. 5 


hand controlled, the equipment provides 


lighting 


(right). 


is applied through a compact electronic control 
a color roll spindle synchronizes the flashes of light with the repeats of the 
Stroboscope 
intermittent operation extremely useful at low speeds and for checking register. 


The flashes in the stroboscopic lamp are synchronized 


with the patterns on the color rolls by means of a con- 

The control assembled in enclosing case is shown in 
Fig. 3. 
tacting cam (Fig. 4) mounted on the mandrel of the color 
roll, as shown in Fig. 5. Twenty-three of these cams are 
required to meet the range of patterns usually encoun- 
tered in the printing industry. 

The contacts on the rotating cam have the same angu- 
lar spacing as the patterns on the color roll and rotate in 
unison with them. The stationary contacts are mounted 
on a disk which can be turned so as to locate, by timing 
the flash, the illumination on any desired portion of the 
pattern. The friction of the weighted cord serves to hold 
the disk stationary. Closing of the contacts completes the 
grid circuit in the thyratron tube causing it to “fire” 
Hash the lamps. 


and 


Manual control or intermittent operation is provided 
through a pendent switch within convenient reach of the 
printer as in Fig. 5. 

\s previously stated, the stroboscope was developed 
lor high-speed printing, the number of pattern 
repeats is Ordinarily greater than fifteen per‘second, At 
lower speeds there would be an objectionable flicker. 


where 


The flicker will depend largely on the frequency of 
Hashes, which in turn will depend on the number of pat- 
tern repeats and the speed of the cloth. 

With a speed as low as 100 yds. per minute, the flicker 
will begin to become objectionable as the pattern exceeds 
four inches in length. At higher speeds, the flicker dis- 
appears and the pattern is stilled with distinct visibility 
up to 450 yd. per minute. 

For extremely low frequencies of pattern repeats, sin- 
gle flashes, or those repeated by manual control at inter- 
vals sufficiently frequent to prolong the image. yet too 
slow to produce flickers, have been found to help mate- 
rially in checking register. 


circuit. Fig. 4 


scanning equipment on a cloth-printing machine. When 
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High grade gas, by-product and steam coal High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Railroad. Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 
High grade gas, by-product, steam and : oe 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
the Interstate Railroad. CROZER Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 
High grade, high volatile seam and by- Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on Sewall seam from Raleigh County, W. Va. 
the Interstate Railroad. C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 
A laboratory controlled product blended to ; Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
meet eneating stoker requirements. From ~f coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. on the L. & N. Railroad. 
Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. GENCO producing districts. 
ANTHRACITE Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 
Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long : 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 
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The Erie Plan of 


Industrial Conservation 


OLLOWING is an outline of the plan of industrial 

conservation which was worked out and put into 

effect by leading manufacturing interests of Erie, 
Pa., and which has the full endorsement and approval of 
the Office of Production Management Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation. The plan was designed to secure the 
active participation of industry in the matter of the con- 
servation of raw materials and the full utilization of scrap 
and by-products, surplus materials and parts, including 
the scrapping of obsolete machinery. It has produced 
excellent results. 


I. Leading executives of the city’s large and small 
industries, and trade and business associations,” 
attended an organization meeting, and set up an 
executive committee from within the members of 
their own group. 

ll. The executive committee established a sub-execu- 
tive committee, by selecting and securing the ser- 
vices of other executives engaged in the manutac- 
ture of products containing critical commodities, 
to-wit: 

A. Iron and steel scrap. 

B. Non-ferrous metals (brass, copper, aluminum, 
lead and zinc). 

(". Waste paper. 

1). Scrap rubber. 

E. Cotton and woolen rags. 


F. Miscellaneous products. 


Ill. The executive committee and the sub-executtive 
committee, working together, set up a program of 
aims and objectives as follows: 

A. Wrecking of abandoned and obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment. 

B. Speed the return of scrap and waste materials 
through existing channels to mills and refiner- 
ies. 

C. Utilization of all critical materials to the best 
advantage. 

DD. Minimize waste and spoilage. 

EK. Selective handling and segregation of scrap and 
overage at the source. 


F. Avoidance of contamination. 


\ 
*Note In IKcgrie the Erie Chapter of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the tcrie Foremen’s Association were rep 
resented on the executive committee in other cities other as 


sociations may be represented. 
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G. Reuse, wherever possible, of blanks, cut downs, 
short ends, clippings, etc. 


To carry out these aims and objectives the execu- 
tive committees set up the following salvage proce- 
dure and methods: 


\. Arranged in every plant for the appointment of 
a “Salvage Department Manager,” or for the 
delegation of some one individual in each plant 
to be responsible for the wrecking of obsolete 
machinery, equipment, etc. 

8. Arranged to train men, if necessary, in the defi- 
nition of scrap, its nature, its handling and its 
salvage. 


(Note: Small concerns were able to allot a man part 
time onty, or assign a man for full time only 
during the period of the initial clean-up cam 
paign Larger operations required the full- 
time work of one or more men. to continues 


brad finite ly.) 

(". Arranged for a system of periodic reports on 
scrap collected to be made by every plant, to 
the executive committee. 

(Note Weekly reports were considered best. at least 
during the first several weeks of the initial 
campaign. ) 

The individual “Salvage Managers” in the various 

plants designated their own plant and departmental 

salvage committees, system of handling, procedure, 
reporting, etc. 

A. The salvage managers group arranged in their 
own plants. the proper system to be followed in 
the matter of wrecking obsolete machinery, 
disposing of out-of-date or discontinued finish- 
ed products and other stored materials not 
likely to be used in the immediate future. 

Bb. The salvage managers group also arranged for 
meetings of their own group to report plans, 
progress and results for the benefit of all plants 
co-operating. 

(. The salvage managers group adopted a simple 
3-point salvage program to be put into effect 
by employees in each of the individual plants, 
as follows: 

1. Conserve material, minimize waste and 
spoilage. 

2. Separate unavoidable scrap and cut down at 
the source. Avoid contamination. 

3. Sort blanks, short ends, cut downs, clippings, 
with a viéw to their reuse either in the de- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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ORANGEBURG, 5. C.—The mill canteen, operated solely the Erlanger Mill section under a legislative act. The city . 
: by the employees of Santee Mills, have contributed a sum _ board of commissioners has been expanded from eight to h 
of $700 for the purchase of United States Defense Bonds. ten and the two commissioners representing the new ward 
will be E. P. Cofield, general manager of the Erlanger 
| Mill Co., and Carl G. Haynes, an overseer of the Er- : 
| ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Santee Mills are completing langer Mills. ‘ 
a4 the installation of. two new Abbott winders and one Cock- —____—_— : 
4 er Hi-Speed warper. 
g GREENVILLE, 5. C.-A new warehouse, costing approx- | 
. imately $10,000 and consisting of one story, has been n 
4 ALBANY, GA.—The Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., an- about completed at the Piedmont Plush Mill here. Plans 
is nounces that it has purchased eight of the largest 45- were drawn by J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
7 gauge textile full-fashioned knitting machines. ay ( 
i: They will be installed immediately in the Albany In- ( 
a terstate plant. ( 
West Potnr, GA.—At the recent annual stockholders 


meeting of the West Point Mfg. Co., President George H. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Standard Knitting Mills is to in- [Lanier stated that the expenditure of about $1,100,000 


Lae) 


—_ 


stall a salary allotment plan to permit employees to pur- 
chase defense bonds and saving stamps, according to an 
announcement of C. S. Rader, secretary-treasurer. This 
official said employees would be given an opportunity to 
sign authorization cards directing employers to withdraw 
a certain sum each payday from wages. When enough 
money has been accumulated in this way, the company 
will buy and deliver defense bonds to the employee. 


HEADLAND, ALA.—The local hosiery mill is adding two 
45-gauge, 24-section machines to its equipment and will 
add another in January. The machines are rebuilt ones 
from Archer Hosiery Mills in Columbus, Ga. Their addi- 
tion means employment of 10 or 15 more workers, it is 
said, and will bring the weekly payroll to $750. 


LAURENS, S$. C.—Rodgers Hosiery Co., employing 
about 250, is beginning liquidation, and part of the ma- 
chinery is being moved to the Athens, Ga., plant. The 
action is laid to the difficulties of obtaining raw silk and 
nylon. 

According to H. E. Pearson, local manager, it will re- 
quire several weeks to close out work in process. He said 


sale of the plant to other interests was under way when. 


war began and broke off the deal. 
The company will offer the building for sale, it was 
said. 


LeExINGTON, N. C.—The population of the City of Lex- 
ington has been increased to 12,000 by the admission of 


during the preceding fiscal year for building and machin- 
ery was principally for new and rebuilt machinery for 
replacements. He noted that little building was involved. 


AVONDALE, N. C.—At the Haynes Plant of the Cliff- 
side Mills, construction has been completed on the erec- 
tion of an addition to the mill to accommodate a. new 
sanforizing machine, which will be installed shortly. The 
mill operated 21,172 spindles and 509 looms, according to 
the latest edition of Clark’s Directory. 


ENKA, N. C.—J. N. Gill, plant manager, said recently 
that the American Enka Corp. was considering construc- 
tion of air-raid shelters. 

Corporation officials are giving serious consideration 
also to plans for evacuation of employees from buildings 
in the event of an air raid and to protection of chemicals. 
he said. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—The Dixie Cotton Mills of this city 
have completed a new two-story brick and steel addition 
to their plant. This will house 20 new Saco-Lowell cards 
and five new one-process pickers. Additional looms will 
be installed at a later date. Dixie Mill is also remodeling 
their opening room. Modern, up-to-the-minute toilets 
have been put in for the use of the employees. The size 
of the new addition is 30 feet by 200 feet. A new yarn 
storage shed, size 19 feet by 50 feet, is being built adja- 
cent to the twister room. 
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OBITUARY 
FREDERICK HAMBLETON 


Frederick Hambleton, prominent in the textile spool 
and bobbin business for the past 45 years, died recently 
in Methuen, Mass., after a short illness. 


He was born in New Mills, England, in 1875. He was 
a partner and founder of the firm of Hambleton Bros. 
Co., Goffstown, N. H., until 1911; and for 15 years was 
associated with the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. as superin 
tendent of two of their manufacturing plants. In 1927, 
with the late William T. Prescott, he founded the H. & P. 
Spool & Bobbin Co. in Lawrence, Mass. He was the 
holder of several patents connected with his business. 


Mr. Hambleton was active in Masonic affairs, and be- 
longed to various Masonic Orders in New Hampshire. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters and one son 

His business, the H. & P. Spool & Bobbin Co., will be 
carried on by his son, Herbert L. Hambleton, who has 
been connected with the firm since its beginning, and who 
has represented the company in the Northern (Eastern) 
territory. 


This firm's products are distributed in North and South 
Carolina by the Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
(.; in Georgia and Alabama by the Columbus Iron Works 
(o., of Columbus, Ga.; and in Texas by the Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


STARCH SERVICE 


Do ee 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat .. which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 


This 


confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


best materials the world affords. custome: 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston’ Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 
e MORE FLEXIBLE 
MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘'spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, 
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T. M. Marchant, Jr., has been elected president of The 
Revelers, a social organization of Greenville. S. C. 


C. P. Dill, superintendent of the Brandon Corp.., 
Woodruff, S. C., has been elected a member of the Rotary 
Club of Woodruff. 


H. C. Bone has been promoted from second hand to 
foreman of the warping department, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala. 


}. F. Plexico, formerly overseer of carding at the U.S 
Rubber Co. plant at Shelbyville, Tenn., has been-promot- 
ed and transferred to the plant of the company at Des 
Moines, lowa. 


W. K. Stringer, Jr., president of Kenneth Mills, Wal- 
halla, S. C., was married recently to Miss Lela Sitton. 
Mr. Stringer is a graduate of Riverside Academy and 
Vanderbilt University. 


R. F. Harris, superintendent of the Robinson Yarn 
Mills, Dallas, N. C., has been named chairman for the 
war relief campaign of the American Red Cross in Dallas 
and community. 


Kk. P. Cofteld, general manager of the Erlanger Mills. 
Inc., and Carl G. Haynes, a foreman, were added to the 
Lexington, N .C., board of commissioners as the village 
of Erlanger became part of the City of Lexington. 


James W. Sears, assistant superintendent of the Roa- 
noke Mill No. 1, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has been called 
into active duty with the U 
He is a graduate of N. C 


_S. Army as a first lieutenant. 
. State College. 


J. G. Auhamer, Clemson textile graduate, has been 
named assistant teacher in textiles in the Greenwood, S. 
(., High School to succeed R. M. Yonce, reserve officer, 
who has been called into active service. 


]. Norman Pease, of Charlotte, N. C., who holds a 
commission as colonel in the Quartermaster Corps of the 
U.S. Army, has been ordered to report for active duty. 
During his absence his business will be continued under 
the direction of competent engineers. 


George M. Wright, Jr., superintendent of Mills Nos. 1 
and 2, Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., is re- 
ported to be now out of danger following an emergency 
operation for a ruptured appendix. Hs condition was 
extremely serious for a time. eas 
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Personal News 


Chester L. Eddy Resigns From Arnold-Hoffman 


Chester L. Eddy, assistant sales manager of Arnold- 
Hoffman Co., with the Southern sales offices located in 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned his position with the com- 
pany as of January Ist. 

Mr. Eddy is taking a rest during the month of Jan- 
uary, spending his vacation in Jackson, Miss., and St. 
Louis, Mo. He will announce his future plans on his 
return about the first of February. 

Mr. Eddy, for a good many vears, was formerly con- 
nected with Renfrew Bleachery at Travelers Rest, S. C.., 
aS superintendent and assistant manager. 


John P. Stevens, Jr., New President of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. 


New York.—-Robert T. Stevens has resigned as presi- 
dent and director of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., upon being 
called to active service as a colonel in the United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps, it has been made known at 
the company’s offices. 

Colonel Stevens has assumed his new duties in Wash- 
ington. From June to October, 1940, he served with the 
National Defense Advisory Commission in Washington as 
group executive of the textile section. on the staff of Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., head of the Industrial Materials 
Division. 

It was also announced that John P. Stevens, Jr., had 
been elected president of the concern and Thomas W. 
Estes a vice-president. 

John P. Stevens, Jr., graduated from Yale University 
in 1919, having served in France during the last war as a 
lieutenant of field artillery. He was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1922, and shortly thereafter 
jomed J. P. Stevens & Co., where he has been vice-presi- 
dent and director for the past 12 years. Mr. Estes has 
been associated with the company since 1930. 


OBITUARY 


C. MARVIN MAHONEY 


Anderson, 5. C.—-Stricken with a heart attack January 
8th at Orr Mills, where he was employed, C. Marvin Ma- 
honey, 59, died in the mill office of a second attack be- 
fore a physician could arrive. Immediately after he was 
stricken, Mr. Mahoney was removed to the mill office and 
a doctor summoned, but he suffered a second attack and 
died almost immediately. 

Mr. Mahoney was a native of Georgia, but had made 
his home in Anderson for several years. He was employ- 
ed as a second hand in the weave room of Orr Mills. 
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All Types Colors on 


Cotton Yarns 
| PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
ae are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


HOUGHTON 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


STARCHE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Here is another point where precision is highly important 

the space between the lower ring and the bottom of the bob- 
bin. Our tools are so made that a variation of more than two 
or three thousandths of an inch is impossible. Standard toler- 
ance at this point is thirty thousandths. 

Precision bobbin accuracy at this point means fewer mistrans- 
fers and less shuttle spring breakage. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NEW 
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Clark Publishing Co. Employee Is Given High 
Honor 


At the annual election of officers of Excelsior Lodge 
No. 261, A. F. & A. M.. of Charlotte. held at the Masonic 
Temple December 15th, J. Robt. Keever, chief linotype 


operator at the Clark Publishing Co. for over 20 vears, 


was elected Master for the ensuing 
Smathers, 
who served as Master during the year 
1941. 

The Master of a Masonic Lodge is 


vear, succeeding John C, 


elected for a term of one year, though 
in some instances he is re-elected for 
a second or even a third term. This 
is the highest honor within the gift 
of the Lodge and is attained only by 
those who by their inflexible fidelity 
prove themselves worthy. 


J. Robt. Keever 


At a recent meeting of the Twenty-seventh District, 
comprising the Masonic Lodges of Mecklenburg County, 
Mr. Keever was presented a Twenty-five-Year Service 
Certificate awarded by the Grand Lodge of Masons of 
North Carolina to those members who have a record of 
twenty-five years’ continuous membership. Thirty other 
Masons of the District also received this award. 


Veteran Mill Overseer Retires 


Greensboro, N. C.—-Alexander Leroy Beal. overseer of 
the weaving department of the White Oak Cotton Mills 
for the past eleven years, retired as of December 3 lst. 

Mr. Beal started work with the Cone mills in 1897 as a 
weaver, and worked up in successive stages from weaver 
to loom fixer, to second hand, and then to overseer of the 
largest denim weave room in the country. 


A. L. Freedlander, President of Dayton Rubber, 
Joins OPM 


A. L. Freedlander, President and General Manager of 
the Dayton Rubber Mig. Co., Dayton, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed Deputy to the Chief of the 
Rubber and Rubber Products Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Man- 
agement on December 26th. Mr. 
Freedlander hds been in the rubber 
industry for twenty-eight vears. 
Leaving the development division of 
one of the large Akron companies 


twenty-two years ago, he joined Day- 
ton Rubber in the capacity of factory 
manager. Several years later he was made vice-president, 
and became president and general manager in 1936. Mr. 
Freedlander is credited with a long list of developments 
in rubber chemistry, engineering and manufacture. He 
served the Government during the first World War. 


Mervyn Nabors Given Important Position With 
Shell Oil Co. 


Mervyn H. Nabors, former manager of Shell Oil Co.'s 


Southern Division lubricating department, with head-. 
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quarters in Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to New 


York as assistant manager of the lubricants department. 


Mr. Nabors has been associated with Shell since 1932. 


and began work for the company as a service engineer in 
the Alabama territory. He isa native of Leeds, Ala., and 
a graduate of Auburn, where he majored in electrical en- 
gineering. 

In his new position, Mr. Nabors will concentrate pri- 
marily on sales. 


James L. Coker—OPM Consultant 


Coker, President of Sonoco Products Co.., 
Hartsville, S. C., has accepted a position as consultant in 
the pulp and paper branch of the 
Office of Production Management, 


James L. 


I). C. Sonoco Products Co. operate 
a number of paper mills in the pro- 
duction of paperboard used in the 
manufacture of paper cones, tubes 
and cores for the textile industry. 
Mr. Coker represents the third 
generation of his family in paper 


manufacturing, and his wide experi- 
in the paper manufacturing industry should be invaluable 
to the OPM at this time. 


Open Bids January 21 On 200,000,000 Yards 
Duck, Tent Twill 


What will probably be the greatest single order in the 
history of the cotton duck industry is soon to be placed 
by the War Department. 


Bids will be opened January 21st to supply the Army 
with 200 million yards of cotton duck and tent twill. All 
of this will be in addition to large quantities of procure- 
ments pending for the Navy. 


It is reported that the specifications are to call for de 
livery by June 30, 1942. 


Although the established cotton duck industry is oper- 
ating on a three-shift basis, it is not known whether cot- 
ton mills can produce all the material wanted in the short 
time required. 

It has been predicted that the Army will be compelled 
to enter the carpet and upholstery industry as well as the 
tire cord held for emergency facilities. 

Of the 200 million yards of material involved in the 
impending procurement 84,785,000 yards specifies tent 
twill. It was assumed in the market that inclusion of this 
item anticipated limitations in the total availability of 
regular shelter tenting. The twill substitute, as used in 
the past, has been a 36- to 40-inch, four leaf. 


Other major items reported in the procurement in- 
clude: 

34,617,000 yards of shelter tent duck. 

14,778,000 yards of 30-inch, 8.42 ounce Army duck. 

17,050,000 yards of 30-inch, 8.42 ounce Army duck. 

9,890,000 yards of 36-inch, No. 6 duck. 

6,906,000 yards of 37-inch, No. 6 duck. 


3,300,000 yards of 36-inch, No. 8 duck. 
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When yarn is delivering from rotating tubes in a 
creel, there is a sudden lash or jerk when it reaches 
the end of the traverse. The faster the traverse or 
the fewer the spirals per traverse, the more lash 
there is, because of the quicker change in angle of 
pull (see diagram A). On the other hand, the slower 
the traverse, or the more the number of spirals per 
traverse, the less lash there is because of a slower 
change in angle of pull ‘see diagram 8B). 


DIAGRAM Showing chen 
of pull per revolution of tube. 
A E This lash or jerk puts a certain amount of strain 
| ee. * = on the yarn. This strain is not serious in the case 
‘4 ‘ ‘ of coarse strong yarns, but when fine yarns are 
Fe a | involved, if the lash is too much, excessive breakage 
may result. Uneven tension is another fault caused 
3 by excessive lashing and may be serious in some 
2 cases. 
“ - From the foregoing it is evident that the same 
if angle of wind is not suitable for all counts or types 
r of yarn and that the angle of wind used for the 
r coarsest yarns (similar to diagram A) is NOT the 
DIAGRAM SiShine sak iatedaiaiie change in angle . best for fine yarns. That is one reason why the 
of pull pér revolution of tube. j Foster Model 102 Winder provides for 9 different 
j angles of wind from 9° to 18° simply by changing 4 
3 small gears in the head end. 


Many other advantages of this machine are ex- 
plained in Circular A-91. It is yours on request. 


WODEL 102 with 
Conditioning 
ittachment 


= 


~ 

2 eat 
Sites) 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, westricio, mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Inventions Coming 


It has been oftep and truly said that ‘“‘neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,” and we predict 
that the necessities, arising from this war, will 
bring a flood of new ideas and new inventions. 

The shutting off of our rubber supplies from 
the East Indies had hardly been announced be- 
fore the following newspaper dispatch appeared: 

Amarillo, Tex.—_Two young engineers from Pittsburgh 
said Saturday they were producing acetylene In an experi- 
mental plant at a cost low enough to use It in making 
synthetic rubber on a basis competitive with the natural 
product. 

John B. Orr, Jr., a chemist, and J. A. Stranahan, Jr., 
an industrial engineer say that they have perfected a 
process for the low-cost manufacture of acetylene, which 
is the basis of much of the artificial rubber being manu- 
factured today, as well as for many plastics and similar 
products. 

This, in our opinion, is only the beginning of a 
long series of similar announcement because ne- 
cessity is here and the American mind is at work. 

When this war is over we will not only have 
small need for silk but will be manufacturing 
substitutes for rubber and many other things 
which we now import. 

The American mind has also turned to weap- 
ons of war and we have the idea that Hitler and 
his Jap allies will be surprised many times before 
this conflict is over. 

_ It is rumored that a new and exceedingly pow- 
erful explosive has been invented and will soon 
be produced in volume. 
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Racket Resumed 


Although there are now Federal Child Labor 
Laws and there is no child labor, except upon 
farms, the racketeers who formerly operated the 
National Child Labor Committee have decided 
that there might be some additional pickings and 
are flooding the country with literature and with 
request for funds for the elimination of child 
labor. 

They are enclosing pictures of children work- 
ing upon farms and doing such work as picking 
cotton, but, of course, neglect to mention that 
the work is seasonable and lasts for only a few 
days. 

The racketeers, parading as a National Child 
Labor Committee, know that they can never ob- 
tain legislation which will deny the farmer the 
right to have his children assist him during rush 
seasons but they do see a chance to collect 
money with which to again pay themselves fat 
salaries. 

A very small amount of the money collected 
for the elimination of child labor has ever been 
used for that purpose. 


Fred Beall Released 


Fred Erwin Beall has been “sprung,” as the 
convicts say, that is, he has been released from 
the North Carolina Penitentiary. 

Fred Erwin Beall, should our readers not re- 
member, came South in April, 1929, as the rep- 
resentative of the International Textile Workers 
which openly admitted that it was a communist 
organization. 

He promoted a big strike in the mills at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and had as his assistants Vera Bush, 
Amy Schecter, Geo. Pershing and many others 
who boasted that they were Reds. He also hired 
and brought to Gastonia a number of profes- 
sional gunmen. 

He built a so-called hut, which was in the na- 
ture of a fort, with port holes through which 
guns could be pointed and fired. 

When his strike began to weaken, Beall staged 
a parade in defiance of a Gastonia ordinance 
and, when Chief of Police Aderholt and his dep- 
uties arrived, guns blazed from the fort and Ad- 
erholt was killed with buckshot. 

Desperate efforts were made by the commun- 
ists, including those at the University of North 
Carolina, to prevent the punishment of Fred 
Erwin Beall and his gunmen, but they were con- 
victed and given sentences of 17 to 20 years. 

A group of radicals raised $75,000 bail and all 
of the convicted men fled to Russia. 

Red Hendricks returned and served a term of 
five years and later Beall came back to this coun- 
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try and tried to avoid punishment for the death 
of Chief Aderholt by claiming that he had turned 
against communism. 

We have never believed that his denial of 
communism was for any purpose, other than to 
create sentiment in his favor. The fact that Jon- 
athan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, and Paul Green, playwright of Chapel 
Hill, fought against his admission to the peniten- 
tiary and continued their efforts, in his behalf, 
until he was released, iS to us, proof positive that 
he remained a follower of communism. 

Fred Erwin Beall served several years in the 
penitentiary and his release, at this time, will not 
make much difference, but we have an idea that 
when this war is over and the communists begin 
their drive to wreck our form of Government, he 
will be found in the front ranks side by side with 
those who “sprung” him from the North Caro- 
lina penitentiary. 


Sez You? 


‘Planning a four-shift system is a very simple 
matter. In a typical 40-hour week, continuous- 
operation schedule, three shifts work regular 
eight-hour tricks five days a week, accounting 
for 120 of the 168 hours in the week. The swing 
shifts works the remaining 48 hours on a stag- 
gered basis—From a recent statement by the 
Acting Administrator of the U. S. Wage and 
Hour Division. 


Comments on Editorials 


“IT have been intending for several days to 
write to you and tell you how great was the im- 
pression made upon me by your splendid edito- 
rial, ‘At War,’ published in the TExTILE BULLE- 
TIN Issue of December 15th.’’—Floyd W. Jeffer- 
son, Iselin- Jefferson Co., New York. 

“We are putting out some bulletins to our em- 
ployees and in this connection we would like to 
quote your editorial of December 15th. We will 
appreciate it 1f you will kindly grant us this priv- 
ilege.”—Peyton Rowan, Megr., Profile Cotton 
Mills, Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘Referring to your issue of December 15th, I 
have read two editorials with much satisfaction 
and gratification. The one, ‘Our Bill of Rights,’ 
and the other, ‘Dissenting Opinion.’ 

“Needless to say that our minds are running 
in the same channel and I congratulate you upon 
having the courage to speak out in\meeting.’— 
Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., National Ring 
Traveler Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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THE HORDER ADVISOR. 


A Fine Example 


December 19, 1941 
Acme Steel Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
We Have A Job To Do 
RESOLUTION PASSED 

At the time when America needs the full effi- 
ciency of everyone, it is essential that we realize 
what our immediate task is. The International 
Association of Machinists, Local 1129, went on 
record at the Thursday meeting of this Local 
Union of Acme Steel Company, Archer Avenue 
Plant, that the entire membership pledged 
wholeheartedly to endorse and support the act 
of the President and Congress in the Declaration 
of War. 

What differences there may have been be- 
tween management and the employees are now 
a thing of the past. We have a job to do for 
Uncle Sam. The Union further pledges itself 
not to cause any stoppages of production in this 
plant, and the management can count on us to do 
our share and more in bringing this program to 
complete victory. 

International Assn. of Machinists 
(Signed) Edward M. Lafont 
Frank G. Hopper 
George H. Reed 
The Shop. Committee 
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country is now atwar_ | 


and so it's —‘‘on to Vit- 


tory”. The Onyx organiza- 
tion is pledged 100 per cent 
with allits resources and equip- 
te: ment in this fight for ultimate 
3 Victory. * To all manufacturers 
engaged in supplying the 24 
armed forces or the buying | 
public with textiles—Onxy ex- 

tends its modern facilities and 
experienced personnel in com- 

plete cooperation. * Produc- 

tion is imperative today. Step 

up your production with Onyx 
processing and finishing com- 
pounds. They are bringing to 

many manufacturers not only 

more but better, much better 


production. Use them for your 


profit. 


For more and better processing and ak 
finishing—write us immediately. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Providence, R. I. Chicago, lil. ¥ 
Charlotte, N. C. 


¥ 


XYNOMINES PHI-O-SOL REPEL-O-TEX 
ETERNALURE ONYXSAN 


ONYX 


R. L. Harris Heads Roxboro Cotton Mills 


Roxboro, N. C.—R. L. Harris, for many years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Roxboro Cotton Mills here, has 
been elevated to the position of president as well as treas- 
urer. Mr. Harris is also Lieutenant Governor of North 
Carolina. Mr. Harris was elected by the board of direc- 
tors at the annual meeting. He replaces the late J. A. 
Long, Sr. 


Chas. H. Stone Completes Contract With 
American Cyanamid 


H. L. Derby, president of the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., with headquarters in New York City, 
which, in 1937, acquired the chemical business and plant 
of Chas. H. Stone, of Charlotte, N. C., has announced 
that Mr. Stone has completed the service contract then 
entered into between himself and the Cyanamid Co. Mr. 
Derby, added, however, that he was glad to announce 
that arrangements have been made whereby Mr. Stone 
will continue his connection with the corporation in an 
advisory capacity, and will be located in the Commercial 
National Bank Building, in Charlotte. 


Piedmont Section A.A.T.C.C. Meets in 
Greenville January 24th 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold their next meet- 
ing at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., on the even- 
ing of January 24th, at 7:15 o'clock. 

The principal speaker will be John L. Crisp, who will 
talk on ‘Sulphur Colors in Detense.”’ 


WEAVING YARNS 


Hs to 20s either singles or two-ply on Tubes or Cones. 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
Concord, N. C. 

Phone 4152 


“OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 


REPAIRS 
NEW FLYER PRESSERS ee 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 


The Size Penetrarts for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 
High Point, - - - North Carolina 
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Properties of Chemicals That Make Them 


w Valuable for Textile Processing 


nce By D. P. Quinn 


“tal Part IV 


of 
set- | (This article is a continuation of Part 111, published in 
en- the Textile Bulletin. tober 15. 194]. } 
HE previous articles of this series* discussed the 

will general properties of phosphate compounds and gave 

| detailed technical data on Tetra Sodium Pyro Phos- 


phate as to its specific properties and application to the 
} wet processing of viscose and acetate rayon, wool, cotton 
| and silk as well as its other manifold uses in the textile 
industry. 
There are several other phosphates that possess special 
value in their application to the processing of textiles. 
These are: 


| Tetra Potassium Pyro Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Li Sodium Phosphate 
Mono Sodium Phosphate 
sodium Hexa Meta Phosphate 
, The phosphoric anhydride (P2O;) portion of a phos- 
phate compound governs its chemical and physical prop- 
erties and from this chart below one can readily see why 
certain phosphates prove of value for the many varied 
applications to textile processing that they are used for 
in the textile wet processing industry. 
pH of 1% 
Solution 


Approximate 
P.O. Content 


Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 


Anhydrous 9. 7-9.9 32.0 
Crystalline 9 8-9 8 53. 
Tetra Potassium Pyro Phosphate 
Anhydrous 9. 4—9.6 48.0 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
(‘rystalline 11.0 185-19 
Anhydrous 11.0 40.0 
Di Sodium Phosphate 
Crystalline 90 \ 19 -—20 
Anhydrous 9.0 49 ~—50 
*Properties of Chemicals that make them valuable for textile 
a processing—Part Il, Page ‘4. ‘Textile Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1941, 
el and Part Ili, Page 37, Textile Bulletin, October 15. 1941. 
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Phosphates 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 


Crystalline 1.64.8 52.4 
Anhydrous $546 ce 
Sodium Meta Hexa Phosphate 8.0-8.4 68 
Di Ammonium Phosphate 78 


Tetra Potassium Pyro Phosphate 

During the past few years, tetra potassium pyro phos- 
phate has been introduced to the textile industry and it 
has been found to possess many possible uses due to its 
improved solubility as compared to tetra sodium pyro 
phosphate. The potassium compound is more expensive 
than the sodium compound and with the increasing cost 
of potassium it may become too expensive to use on a 
commercial scale except where its special properties will 
make it very effective to use. 

Plant experimental processing work carried out with 
tetra potassium pyro phosphate has shown that its physi- 
cal and chemical properties vary slightly from those of 
the tetra sodium pyro phosphate. The chief noticeable 
differences are that the potassium compound shows better 
solubility which means that a dyehouse or bleachery 
operative could reduce the time required for the boiling 
up a solution of tetra potassium pyro phosphate as com- 
pared to the sodium compound. 

In addition, the potassium compound gives a very even 
swelling action on the heavily delustered or pigmented 
acetate and viscose rayon fibers and maintains a moderate 
uniform sudsy bath throughout the processing operation 
at temperature of 140 to 200° F. Another interesting 
property is that in rinsing off a dyelot preparatory to 
finishing off, the rayon goods processed with the potas- | 
sium compound appear to possess better rinsibility at cold | 
and lukewarm temperatures. | 

It may be that even with the increased cost of the po- 
tassium compound that these physical properties giving it 
noticeably improved solubility, uniform swelling action 
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on heavily delustered acetate and viscose rayons, and 
good rinsibility on dyed spun rayon goods will make the 
use of tetra potassium pyro phosphate of practical value 
to the dyer on better quality yarns and fabrics. Dyers 
and bleachers can use tetra potassium pyro phosphate in 
place of tetra sodium pyro phosphate on a pound for 
pound basis on practically all textile wet processing tor- 
mulae. 


Tri Sodium Phosphate 


lri sodium phosphate was the first of the phosphate 
compounds of a detergent nature to be placed on the 
market and it entered into direct competition with soda 
ash (sodium carbonate) and modihed causti soda com- 
pounds. It is being used in immense quantities for practi 
cally the same type of processing formulae as tetra so- 
dium pyro phosphate and is used chiefly because it is less 
expensive and this gives it a noticeable cost advantage on 
processing methods that are not very precise and caretul 
about the pH of the bath as well as the stability of the 
bath over a long period. 

l'ri sodium phosphate can be used by a careful plant 
chemist and dyer on cottons, spun rayons and acetates 
with good results buttsuch a plant man has checked its 
merits as well as the defects and knows how to use it ad- 
vantageously. 

There are many yarn dyers who will tell you that they 
would use only tri sodium phosphate in boiling out yarn 
in the package or beam while others may say that yarn 
boiled out with it shows dirity inside and outside ot pack- 
age, as it cleans too thoroughly and deposit the dirty in- 
gredient onto the inside and outside of package through 
filtering. Such a reply as this sounds funny because one 
would reason that it is best to reduce the amount of tri 
sodium phosphate and secure the well scoured out yarn. 

Some of the chief reasons why tri sodium phosphate 
became popular and was widely used by plant chemists, 
bleachers and dyers were because it was: 


1. The first detergent offered to the dyers that pos- 
sessed fairly good stability over a long processing 
period at high temperatures of 170° F. to a boil 


2. It could be used in “hard water,” as it possesses 
good water softening action where a high alkaline 
pH could be used on the processing operation with- 
out affecting the goods to be processed. 


3. It could be used to make emulsions of pine oils, sul- 


fonated castor, etc., satisfactory for scouring agents. 


4. It could be used in peroxide bleaching bath to help 
speed up the bleaching operation without affecting 
the goods bleached. 


5. Due to its water softening action, it found wide- 
spread adoption in kier boiling as it removed the 
iron, magnesium, calcium and aluminum salts from 
the plant processing waters by chemical combination 
then solubulized these metallic compounds so that 
they could be removed from a kier without filtering 
through the kier onto the boiled out kier goods as 
occurred when the older type of alkalies and kier 
soaps were used for kier boiling. 


Tri sodium phosphate was found very useful for kier 
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boiling in water containing iron which usually leaves a 
brownish scum on the top of a kier load. 

For wool, acetate rayon and silk processing, tri sodium 
phosphate gave too high a pH processing bath and this 
required very careful control to prevent affecting these 
fibers during the various prescouring, degumming and 
boil-off operations. There were many products that could 
be used to lower the pH value of a bath such as soaps, 
sulfonated fatty alcohols and other compounds have been 
used with tri sodium phosphate for this purpose. 

Tri sodium phosphate has been widely used in the dye- 
baths for hosierv, cotton and viscose rayon, but recently 
it has been applied to the preparation of vat colors for 
the dyeing of cotton and spun rayon in mixed fabrics 
containing acetate, wool, cotton and spun rayon. The va’ 
colors were to be applied to the cotton and spun rayon 
but must not affect the acetate rayon or wool fibers which 
are seriously affected by the strong alkaline bath of vat 
colors reduced by the regular procedures. To lower to 
pH of the reduced vat dyebath tri sodium phosphate was 
used to replace caustic soda, and it has been found practi- 
cal to dye these multi-fiber fabrics without injury to ace- 
tate or wool and at the same time secure the desired color 
fastness for the dyed cotton and spun rayon. 

Clark? has carried out a series of interesting tests on 
the dyeing of vat colors on cotton and spun viscose rayon 
in the presence of acetate rayon and wool, and this ex 
perimental work shows great potential possibilities. This 
type of experimental research work shows the great possi- 
bilities in the phosphate compounds due to their valuable 
physical and chemical properties. 


Di Sodium Phosphate 


Di sodium phosphate is one of the lesser used com- 
nounds but possesses real value in the dyeing of selected 
direct colors on silk and viscose rayons. Investigation on 
the dyeing of nylon with this product may show real 
value but to date it has not been carried out fully. 

\s long as silk was used extensively, di sodium phos- 
phate was used on the weighting of silk but has not found 
extensive use of this nature on rayons, as their cost is 
cheaper. On less expensive goods, it has been used as a 
fire-proofing agent, but this process tends to make the 
fire-proofed fabrics too stiff and ‘‘boardy” and this proc- 
ess is used chiefly on heavier cotton goods. 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 


During the past few years, experimental work on the 
use Of mono sodium phosphate in the dyeing of sultur 
colors on cotton rawstock has been carried out. One to 
three -per cent on the weight of cotton rawstock has been 
used. In some sulfur colors dyed the amount of sodium 
sulfide used was reduced slightly but on others the reg- 
ular formula was used. From plant dyeings run, it ap- 
pears that the addition of mono sodium phosphate to the 
sulfur dyebath increased the depth of shade noticeably as 
well as reduced the tendency to bronze on the heavy blue 
dyeings. 

This product is used by textile power plants for condi- 
tioning the boiler water as the product prevents sludging 
and scaling of boilers. 


he Vat Dveing aft Mixed Fibers 
and Cotton Reporter, August 28, 1941 
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erties and uses as di sodium phosphate. In recent years, 


Di ammonium phosphate possesses many similar prop- 
experimental work carried out has shown that it possesses A : i AS B R A N [) 
fire retarding properties and is being used in with sri T — 
ammonium, borate and similar salts tor fire-proofing « \f 
heavy goods such as office building curtains, stage cur 


tains and scenery. 


Sodium -Hexa Meta Phosphate: 


Sodium hexa meta phosphate is a novel phosphate com- 


pound in its manifold uses in textile processing, as it does | 
not possess detergent action itself but supplements the | 
detergent action of the soap, alkalies or sulfonated fatty | 
alcohols which are present in the processing bath This | 
property of supplementing the various detergents ts due | 
to the chemical and physical properties of sodium hexa | 
meta phosphate which plant processing operations have 
shown to be: 


1. Binding and reacting with calcium, magnesium. 
aluminum, iron and other salts that may be found in | 
textile processing waters and holding these salts in | 
stable but complex soluble salts, thereby removing 
them from the textile fibers under process. 


~ 


2. Soaps and many other compounds have the property 
if used in sufficient quantities of softening “hard’ 
water supplies containing calcium and magnesium 


salts as well as being detergents but when heated _STOCKED BY 
this softening action is broken down due to the de- | THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
composition of the softening agents such as soaps. AND CARD MAKERS 

etc. To prevent this breakdown and continue the 
detergent action of soap, etc, the processing bath 
needs a stabilizing agent and the addition of sodium 
hexa meta phosphate to the bath aids tn maintaining WATCH FOR THIS ONE! 
the “life” and detergency of soap and other deter- . 


gent products. 


3. Sodium hexa meta phosphate possesses good proper- 
ties of assisting in the dispersion and solubulizing 


of various textile assistants and dyestuffs thereby Textile Bulletin S 


keeping the dvebath in solution. 


4. The use of this product has been found useful in the AC ( ‘IDEN 
solubilizing of fast color salts in the developing bath 
on Naphthol colors. This is due to the fact that | 


several types of fast color salts are stabilized in | PREVENTION 


manufacture through the use of aluminum sulfate as | 


a buffering agent. The addition of sodium hexa | N MBER 
meta phosphate to the developing bath reacts with 


the aluminum sulfate and prevents the formation of | 


‘aluminum soaps” on the goods being dyed. This | 
valuable property in the naphthol developing bath | MARCH Ist 
helps to reduce the crocking of naphthols colors 
considerably. 


Presenting a comprehensive 


5. The addition to the soaping off and finishing opera- | ; 
| : | group of illustrated articles. 
tion-on vat and naphthol dyed yarn and piece goods | 
is of value, as soap may be used in this operation in | showing how accidents oc- 
preference to sulfonated fatty alcohols which do not | cur in Textile Mills and how 
as a rule possess as good detergent ‘action as soap in | 
combination with sodium meta hexa phosphate. | they can be prevented 

Sodium Hexa Meta Phosphate is the chemical name for the | 

trade named ‘Calgon,’ sold by Calgon, In: 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 Worth Street New York 


Representing 18 mills—merczhandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Atlanta New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING | 


Joshua L. Baily 
 & Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Neisler Mills Co.,, Inc. 
Selling Agent 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Bt 


4 Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock 
ing in Back Saddle 

with New Oiling 

Device three Sad 


dies in one, also 

Dixon's Patent 

Round Head Stir 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—On the heels of the anhouncement that 
the Government would soon place orders for some 200,- 
000,000 yards of duck or similar cloths came the an- 
nouncement that mills producing such fabrics should sell 
only to agencies of the Government, until such time as 
further orders are issued. This is going to work a hard- 
ship on a great many users of industrial fabrics, who have 
been unable to accumulate much of such goods over the 
past two or three years. Also, it is considered impossible 
for mills at present on duck to furnish this additional 
yardage, and it seems likely that carpet and rug mills will 
have to be pressed into service to fill the orders. 


Cotton goods markets continue dull, as they have been 
for some time, despite the attraction of unusually high 
price levels which under circumstances of only a short 
time ago would have brought out fairly heavy. offerings. 
Prior to the outbreak of war there were many mills will- 
ing to sell on each advance in the ceiling price limits, but 
since that time price has become a secondary considera- 
tion to the organization of the textile war effect. With 
the trade hearing of Government orders for ducks (as 
mentioned above), with talk to the effect that the prob- 
lem of producing more osnaburgs is being advanced at 
Washington to a point’ where it may compel production 
shifts, and with a good deal of conversation about the 
trade in regard to supplying military and possibly other 
needs of countries abroad, manufacturers are less prone 
to heed civilian requests here. Much of the business that 
is being taken, and this is limited, is reported to be against 
priority orders. 


Weavers of rayon gray goods and their customers are 
still confused as mounting war demands tended to over- 
shadow the temporary fullness of inventories in several 
of the finished goods markets. 


Twenty or 30 million yards of nylon parachute fabric 
may be purchased by the Government soon, mill men 
have been told. The quantity would greatly exceed the 
recent silk parachute procurements. 


Conflicting reports were in circulation with regard to 
whether the coming nylon purchases have been discount- 
ed by the OPM’s currently imposed 20 per cent reduction 
in allotments of nylon yarn to hosiery manufacturers. 
Certain cloth men were of the impression that there will 
have to be even more radical allocation measures in the 
near future. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Silling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—_Demand is still running ahead of sup- 
ply in both carded and combed yarns, and buyers are re- 
ported to be making efforts to obtain commitments from 
mills for deliveries as far as possible into the future, as 
far ahead as June where possible. 

There is every likelihood of a progressive shortage of 
combed yarns for civilian use, as war needs expand to 
take care of the soon to be expanded army and navy. 
There has been some talk of insufficient consideration of 
Governmental needs by combed yarn mills in general. 
Should this condition become acute, there is no reason to 
believe that the Government would not take over all pro 
duction of the mills and allocate it to such customers as 
they considered vital to the conduct of the war. This, 
however, is predicted as a last resort measure, which will 
be avoided as long as there is any chance of filling war 
needs without it. 

Reports are that the final limit of productive capacity 
has been reached by many yarn mills, since they are oper- 
ating their cards on a schedule of 168 hours a week. On 
interesting observation here is the recent finding of G. H. 
Dunlap, who is doing research work for the Textile Foun- 
dation and the Southern Textile Association. 
of mills, 


A number 
conducting tests under the supervision of Mr. 
Dunlap, have speeded up their cards, thus giving more 
production, and the odd result found in some cases is 
that the breaking strength of the resultant yarn was 
higher at the higher speeds than at the lower speeds. No 
reasons for this finding have been advanced, and the tests 
are not far enough advanced to furnish final conclusions, 
but if the reports continue to show no loss of strength or 
cleaning from higher speeds it may be some solution to 
the bottle neck of the carding department. 

There is some confusion among yarn suppliers regard- 
ing the ultimate use of yarn they are shipping. Reports 
are that some customers are obtaining yarns through ordi- 
nary channels, and then later coming back with orders for 
similar yarns with a high preference rating, indicating 
that they are using the yarn in military goods. What the 
spinners want to know is whether or not the buyers are 
filling their civilian needs through regular channels and 
then getting the additional yarn for military needs. 

Under existing conditions it is difficult for the yarn 
mills to know just to what extent they are actually co- 
operating in the war effort. A clarification of this situa- 
tion would be beneficial to all concerned. 


all types 


Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
SER B 


BY” KEYSTONE BELTING CO 
2138 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lea 


Southern Representative 


Box 244 
Phone 159-W 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Greer, S.C. 
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USE THE CORRECT BRUSH 
FOR CLEANING FLATS 


Some mills use burnishing or stripping brushes to 
clean flats. This is bad practice because it frequently 
causes irreparable damage to the flat foundation. Only 
a flat cleaning brush should be used for this purpose 
and this should have the correct size of wire and the 


correct foundation. 


Ashworth flat cleaning fillets are specially designed 


for the purpose, giving gentle but positive action. 


Furthermore their cost is insignificant compared with 
the money they can save by prolonging the life of your 


flat clothing. 


Reduce shutdowns for repairs by installing them now. 


ASHWORTH 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. 


FACTORIES SHOPS 
FALL RIVER fim FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA 


WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS 


B 
FALL 
PHILAD 

GREENVI 
SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and 


and 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. _ 


| oM 
| AND 
G 
3 
KERPR | 
| 
ER Clothing for Cotton, 
pbs Cords and for all 
Types of Napping Machinery «¢ Brusher Clothing and 
ee 7 Card Clothing for Special Purposes « Lickerin Wire 
Garnet Wire «+ Sole Distributors for Platt's 
et Metallic Wire e¢ Lickerins and Top Fiats Reclothed 
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Notes on Nylon 


Tions on travels 


to a Victor representative | 
samples 


PREE 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


, N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Tel. 247 


1733 Inverness Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


~< 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Rubber Wheels LYON 
Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING. SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H..O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


"AC 
QUALITY 
and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
COWES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 

CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


alert ell Machine 


Charlotte, 
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1941 Rayon Yarn Deliveries Over 37,000,000 
Pounds Monthly 


Domestic deliveries of rayon yarn were maintained at 
an average of over 37 million pounds a month, it is re- 
ported in a preliminary estimate of the size of the rayon 


trade in 1941 by the Textile Economics Bureau. 


The unprecedented size of this delivery figure is given 
perspective by comparison with an average monthly yarn 
delivery figure of 
1940, 


approximately 32 million pounds in 


Summarizing the statistic picture of the rayon industry 


during 1941, the bureau states: 
‘The story of the how- 


ever. is 


1941 demand for rayon yarn 
magnitude of the yarn delivery 
1940 but also in the fact that 
the potential demand for rayon yarn was unquestionably 
in excess of this delivery level. 
ef the industry, and not the demand, 
of varn deliveries. 


in the 
level or its increase 


not only 
over 


The productive capacity 
determined the level 


‘Further, it is important to note that the 1941 demand 
for rayon. yarn came primarily from knitters, 
and other fabricators manufacturing rayon products for 
the civilian consumer and reflect 
DUrposes. 


weavers, 
does not heavy pur- 
Unlike wool 


rayon has not been used extensively 


chases of rayon yarn for defense 
and cotton, in textile 
products for the nation’s armed forces to date. Principal 
defense products in which rayon has been used, however, 
include airplane, automobile, self-sealing 


gas tanks for combat planes, parachute canopies, uniform 


and truck tires. 


braids, 
Looking ahead to 1942, it is expected 
that rayon’s use in national defense products will expand 
materially, 


linings, paratroop jump suits, waterproof fabrics, 


tapes, insignia, etc. 


manutacturers 
of products for civilian use was mainly responsible for 
sustaining the high level of 


“Since the demand for rayon yarn by 
rayon varn deliveries, it is 
worth mentioning two principal factors contributing to 
this situation. First, the rapid expansion of industrial 
activity and the accompanying increase In consumer pur- 
chasing power resulted in greater rayon textile purchas- 
ing at retail. Second, vith the freezing of all raw silk 
stocks in this country by action in August 
and the subsequent reservation of this silk for direct de- 
it became the principal task of the rayon yarn 
industry under the Silk Substitution Program to supply 
the needs of former silk knitters and weavers with rayon 
yarn to replace raw silk. 


(,overnment 


fense uses, 


indicated above. 


On the 


‘As already 
1941 
1941 rayon filament yarn deliveries exceeded those of the 
1940, by Stocks 


of rayon yarn in the hands of rayon producers were at an 


rayon yarn deliveries in 


set a new record. basis of early estimates, 


previous record year, about 15 per cent. 


irreducible minimum throughout the year. At the close 


of the year, varn stocks amounted to only about a two 
days supply. 

‘Domestic rayon yarn production in 1941 also set a 
new record, based on preliminary reports. It is estimated 
that the 1941 production of rayon yarn was also approx- 
| imately 15 per cent greater than the 1940 total. 
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Wool Price Ceilings Set At Those Prevailing | 
Between October | and December 6 


Revised Schedule To Be Issuéd Later; Substantial Cut 
in Wool lor Civilian Predicted 


Raw wool, wool tops and wool yarns must not be sold 
at prices higher than those which prevailed between Octo- 
ber Ist and December 6, 1941, under the provisions of an 
emergency schedule issued December 18th, by Leon Hen- 
derson, Administratof of hte Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The price schedule became effective on the date of 
issue. 

This new ceiling schedule applies to all forms of selling 

“futures” as well as “spots,” but excludes retail sales 
® of wool yarns. The OPA ceiling for wool top “futures” ts 


set at $1.278 a lb. and for grease wool at 95.5c a lb. It te 
| was pointed out that while these prices are below those 
prevailing, the schedule allows completion of all “futures” _ 


0” 
| contracts outstanding as of the close of trading December N ; 4 A | 
| 17th at the contract prices. All other outstanding con- ROLLER CLOTH—CLEARER CLOTH 
‘ 
S tracts in raw wool, wool tops and wool yarns may also be  eeien maT 
carried out at the contract price. Any contracts made 
hereafter in compliance with the provisions of the sched- EDWARD H BEST & CO INC 
ule may be carried out at the contract prices, irrespective 
of any changes in the price levels that may be made in ve 


; | | ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
' the future. It was further pointed out that the current W. Cc. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
= price action on wool is taken under emergency conditions Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
' and that a revision of the schedule would be made after GREENVILLE, S. C. 
; | RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
studies now under way were completed. 


15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


The method for determining the ceiling prices is se 


forth in the schedule as follows: 
1. The maximum price shall be the highest price con- 


, tracted for or received by the seller for the sale or 
delivery during the period between October 1, 1941, Poller } Dp 5 PVE $ 
; and December 6. 1941. inclusive. of wool or wool 


tops or yarns of the same class, kind, type, condition 


| : and grade, to a purchaser of the same general class. 
? 2. If, during said period, no such sale or delivery was 
? made, the maximum price shall be the price con- 
y tracted or received by the seller for the last sale or 
‘ delivery made prior to October 1, 1941, of wool or 
‘ wool tops or yarns of the same class, kind, type, 
‘ condition and grade, to a purchaser of the same 
i general class. 
) 3. In all other cases, the maximum price shall be the 
; highest market price during the said period of wool 


. $ or wool tops or yarns of the same class, kind, type, 
: condition and grade, to purchasers of the same gen- 

eral class. 

; Every person making sales of wool or wool tops or 

® yarns after December 17th is required to keep certain 

: records, make reports and file affirmations of compliance. 

; 5 The term “wool” means the fibers from the fleece of | 
the sheep or lamb, or hair of the Angora or Cashmere | 
® goat, or of the camel, alpaca, llama, and vicuna, and in- | 

i j cludes noils. wool waste. clips and rags and reworked wool 

= of all grades and mixtures. “Wool tops” means tops 

: = made wholly or in part of wool, and “yarns” means yarns J . 

# containing 10 per cent or more wool by fiber weight. | PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC- PHILADELPHIA 
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Garrard Sees Hi gh er Stapl e Cotton Prices ago 
7 of | 
a the part of Delta growers to hold a portion of their crop a 
- for sale later in the season, General Manager W. M. Ger- tod 
. Motor Drive, Silent Chain, rard, of the Staple Cotton Co-operative Association, lists of t 
| Center of Screw. five reasons for anticipating higher prices. In his monthly the 
“ report to the Association's board of directors he summar- enal 
- Push Button Control—Revers- izes these as follows: the 
Fix ing Switch with limit stops “In the first place, the total yield in the Delta ts barely ) the 
i, up and down. enough, if enough, to supply the mill trade for the re- whi 
4 mainder of the season. this 
: Self contained. Set anywhere ‘In the second place, we can visualize higher prices ; a 
you can run a wire. another | 3 and 
‘In the third place, as we advance into the late spring thar 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more and summer months, we anticipate a definite shortage in enol 
about them. the better qualities of Delta cotton. With mills all occu- achi 
pied to capacity it will be extremely unusual if we do not tion 
S Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. have not only a higher basis but a higher future ‘market hind 
= = as well. | solu 
= West W YRACUSE, N. Y. 3 | | 
= 328 West Water St S CUS “In the fourth place, the textile manufacturers, like . tion: 
other manufacturers, may be required to operate or b 
7 seven days a week. 
a HAVE YOU TRIED “In the fifth place, the parity price is gradually ad- ‘ 
9 vancing. In the last report it was 17.73 cents, and no 3 
WALKER HEDDLES doubt, as the months pass, the parity price will continue d TI 
to advance. Consequently, loan values another year will ; lor ¢ 
e be higher than loan values this year. It is our thought ; Text 
® that Congress will approve and pass legislation for loans ; this ° 
= next year on the basis of 85 per cent of parity.. This of 4 son | 
alker Manufacturing 0.. Ine. course will place a floor under the.cotton market. Impo 
. Although not foreseeing any material decline, Mr. Gar- » ance. 
a Ruth and Atlantic streets + Philadelphia, Pa rard thinks growers should sell theeir cotton on an ad- : of al 
vancing market. { color 
Furthermore, any material advance in price from the wa 
a R. T. OSTEEN, Representative present level will result in a very handsome profit to the : Th 
a ¢rower when he sells the remainder of the cotton he has ‘ has r 
o on hand that was produced this year. While we consider years 
4 ———— ee present values sound, anything can happen under present : the 
ama 
31) PICKERS and | these 
LOOM an A special War Activities Committee has been appointed 
LOOM HARNESSES by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
$ York to insure a maximum of vigorous and elflective par- 3 ples 
q ° > CARLAND CO, ticipation of this section of industry in the nation’s war these 
4 485 } Personnel of the committee includes S. F. Dribben, otf with 
21/602): ¢ 12 Cone Export & Commission Co., chairman; C. C. Bald- 
‘© © win, of Woodward, Baldwin & Co.:; W. J. Gallon, of J. P. 
PEN CY) | Stevens & Co.; J. C. Hughes, of McCampbell & Co.; @ 
M. Miller, of Turner Halsey Co.; A. Richard, of Pacific cane 
MOS Mills: M. R. Reeves, of Reeves Bros.; R. J. Smith, of 
Southeastern Cottons; C. A. Sweet, of Wellington Sears 
Co.; D. B. Tansill, of Pepperell Mig. Co., and W. Ray 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS Bell, president of the Association, ex-officio. 
| The purposes of the War Activities Committee were S and ti 
_ All Types for Textile Finishing = explained in a statement of its chairman, Mr. Dribben. S liant 1 
Rubber Tank Lining om | “While the cotton-textile market has already given the fo 
| 
| Army, the Navy, the OPM, the OPA, an ‘r Govern- 
TELEPHONE 1108 SALISBURY, N. C. ment a full Ol CO-Operacion from the Unite 
very beginning of the defense program eighteen months sine 
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ago,” he said, “we feel that the magnitude and gravity 
of the problems raised by the war call for redoubled 
effort on the part of all industry. 


“The first thing our War Activities Committee intends With Abington we get 


to do is to make a quick but careful study of every aspect 
of the nation’s war effort which affects or is affected by 
the cotton-textile market. We hope that such a study will 
enable us in the near future not merely to depend upon 
the Government to tell us how we can help, but to take 


ALL the advantages 
of automatic 


the initiative ourselves in finding every possible way in 
which we can aid in bringing to bear the full force of 


YS knotting! 


this nation’s unrivalled industrial resources. | | 7 


“The cotton-textile industry is today producing for war 
and civilian needs at a rate close to 20 per cent higher 
than any previous record. ‘Only the strong and sustained 
r efforts of every section of the industry have made this 


achievements possible. Yet, despite present high produc- 
tion, many problems remain to be solved, and we hope to | | 
find how we may most effectively take our part in their 


solution—whether through co-operation with other sec- | No other m th d ff 
tions of the industry, with agencies of the Government, e 0 0 ers 
or both.” 
ou all these features: 


| ] AUTOMATIC CLIPPING OF TAILS. 
The Standard Ninth Edition, a new master color card ‘ “Throw away your scissors.” 
for all industries and trades, has been released by the 
Textile Color Card Association. It was emphasized that 


Master Color Card Covers All Trades 


? A WEAVER’S KNOT; flat, compact, 

* positively non-slip. 

this was not a card presenting fashion colors for one sea- 
TAILS ANY LENGTH . DESIRED 

son only, but that it embraced a complete collection of “Pier ; - 

* from to minus 

important staple shades having continued popular accept- 

ance. While the shades in the card cover the color needs gy 

of all industries, any one industry may select as few * a. both tails always equal in | 

colors as may be required for its own particular purpose, | length; b. all knots uniform as to 

it was eplahaed | size of knot and length of tails. 


The preparation of this Standard Ninth Edition Card 


| Winder Production Increased 10°% 
r has required over two years of research. It represents 26 | 
: ail Because our Knotters give you ALL the advantages 
years 0 In COlr araizauion Une en of automatic tieing, you benefit MOST from Abington. 
the association since the first. standard edition was Users report “gains in winder production of,at least 
brought out during the last war in 1915 and revised from 10% over hand tieing,’ or that “one girl handles 2 


to 3 more boards per 6 hrs.” Abington knotters are 


time to time, the eighth edition having appeared in 1928. replacing adhesive splicing. They permit trimming 


 ~ 


The shades assembled in this new card were adopted by the tails “right down to the knot” on yarns for rubber 
coated fabrics when knot blisters need to be guarded 
im Orit) vote ol the iS ociauion Ss me mbers re pre entin against. Why have less than ALL the advantages of 
practically every industry using color. To determine | automatic knotting? 
= these color preferences, the association sent out thousands | 
of questionnaires. FREE TRIAL IN YOUR MILL 
J The manual portrays the shades in large fabric sam- 
| les, mounted to show a dull as well as a shiny surtace, 
nia Mail us bobbin or 
® thus enabling users to match brilliant, as well as mat 
fair sample of yarn 
| ® surfaces. The majority of the colors have been repeated 
2 and we will send 
» without change from the standard eighth edition, while a S lo K C 
©» few colors from the latter edition were also adopted in - ee ard 
= modernized versions. A good number of colors have been and details of 


5 


incorporated from the association’s seasonal cards, be- 


cause through continued use they have assumed impor- FREE TRIAL 


— 


tance as staples and have been requested by the members. 
4 Some entirely new colors having broad commercial sig- 
y nificance have also been added. The colors are arranged 
in harmonious gradations of six, three and two shades 
> and there are also groups of individual pastels and bril- 
A. liant tones. 
as Incorporated in the ninth edition are many official col- ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
ors which have been standardized for various ses by the Cord Strinpers—~ Yorn Dysing Syctems — Weaver's ‘Knotiers 
oi = United States Government and leading industrial associa- | BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE N.C 
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VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CL SOFTENS, P AND 
VATER-PROOFS BEI 

INSU RES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 

CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Erie Plan of Industrial Conservation 
(Continued from Page 25) 
partment or plant or by some other depart- 
ment or plant in the district. 


VI. At the same time that the mechanics of the fore- 
going organization plan were set in motion, the 
executive committee and the sub-executive com- 
mittee prepared to be ready to serve in the follow 
ing capacities: 


A. Formulate instruction for those heading up the 
salvage activity. 


Bb. Furnishing of technical advice: 
1) EL XN Mi A \ 1. To indicate the proper collection, segrega- 
tion and disposal of scrap by classification 
LOOM PA RTS into iron, steel, non-ferrous, etc. 


2. To supply data pertaining to all Govern- 
C K R ment regulations (OPM has set up control 
LUG STRA ps 4 of the channelling of certain items of scrap, 

me to-wit; aluminum, copper scrap, brass mill 
HOLDUPS, ETC. scrap, alloy steel, rubber and others.) 
Proven in Practice 3. To list for purposes of channelling and as- 


sisting in the disposal of scrap all buyers, 
dealers, brokers or consumers of scrap, ac 


Terrell Machine (0.4... nia the classifications which are 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (Note It was proposed only to list the local buy- 
ers but the committe arranged to 
able on request to furnish data to assist 
wherever necessary 


4. To distribute OPM posters and general 


Established 1838 | MERR ROW pamphlets of informative nature. 


a (Note: This and other OPM activities are covered 


a later in this outline.) 
For Overseaming . - 
a ain Gandnaianiin 5. To enlist the support of local manufacturing, 
Sct: Boned production and trade associations for the 
WHR purpose of bringing to the attention of all 
- and low ; 
4 mite classes of management the advantage accru- 
cos 
Modernize ing through such activity. 
with the new 
f ) 6. To extend the work of the committee as fu- 
Merrow Class A “oll 
ture developments require to tollow up a 
Machines 


phases of the campaign, and keep it alive, 


active and continuous. 
The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 7. To assemble and keep all records of scrap 
Sweet Marting Becona Century Comm collected and salvaged by all plants, as re- 
EE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 771 KR. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 ported bv the latter. and evaluate the com- 
Spartanburg, 5. C Atlanta, Ga. 2 


plete effort in a report to OPM. 


VIl. The executive committee and the salvage managers 
group further consigned to themselves the job of 
hnding out and reporting for future guidance the 
answers to the following questions: 


SELF-SEALED 


A. What considerations constitute the resistance to 
the extension of practices and procedures pro- 
ven practical and profitable in certain organiza- 
tions to other organizations apparently operat- 
ing on a comparable basis? 


injury, these “GreaSeal” 
Precision Bearings, with large 


B. To what extent can practices and proce- 
dures used by large concerns be adapted 
feasibly to plants of moderate and small 
size? 

(. What is the reason, if any, for undue ac- 
cumulation or sluggish movement of waste 
materials? 
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1). What are the possibilities, if any, of putting 
to use in other plants equipment considered 
obsolete in certain plants having more ad- 
vanced production methods or of speeding 
obsolescence and scrapping of unused equ'p- 
ment? 


EK. What are the possibilities of utilizing in 
other plants, supplies considered obsolete? 


Fk. What items of waste, if any, are difficult to 
dispose of either locally or nationally? 


VILL. Following the activities in connection with the 
sponsoring of the initial meeting of executives by 
the OPM’s Bureau of Industrial Conservation, the 
executive committee appointed a member to serve 
as liason contact with the Bureau’s Industrial Sal- 
vage Section to secure all the information and as 
sistance the section is prepared to furnish, to-wit: 


A. Make available the services of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced salvage engineer for consultation on 
speciic problems as and if needed during the 
period of the program. 

Supply speakers and salvage consultants for 
important meetings. 

Serve as a clearing house for information on 
plans and procedures which have proven prac- 
tical and profitable in other industries. 


Arrange for a system of awards to be provided 
by the Bureau. 

Supply posters, displays, notices, cartoons, press 
releases and other publicity. 

Nete | 


date one large 2-color poster headed, “Get 
in the S« rap has been produced and will le 
availabl te all industries throughout the 
ountrs part ipating in salvage progranis 
Thre ther posters to be used in the nmtit 
uatior {f the work are in production.) 


For copies of the Erie Plan of Industrial Conservation 
and all other information. write OPM Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation. Washington. D. C 


Freedom of Speech Restored 


In a 7 to O decision, which is considered to be a major 
interpretation of the Wagner Act, the U. Supreme 
Court has ruled that an employer may speak his mind 


>. 


freely on labor issues, provided his utterances are not 
part of a plan to coerce his workers in violation of the 
act. 

The opinion asserted that the act does not enjoin an 
employer from expressing his “view on labor policies or 
problems.” 


The court, however, left an opening of which a preju- 
diced labor board may be able to take advantage when it 
said that the board in deciding whether a company had 
interfered with the rights of employees “may look at 
what the company has said as well as what it has done.” 

In effect, the present U. S. Supreme Court, which is 
now to be in favor of doing anything it can to industry, 
said to the Labor Board: “We feel obligated to uphold 
freedom of speech, but you can make your own interpre- 
tation of any remarks which management makes to em- 
ployees.” 
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for 


JAPAN 
WAX 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO.INC. 


B2 WALL ST.NEWYORKN.Y = 


«CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC,,BOSTON,MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO..36 KENILWORTH ST, 


) When You Visit ATLANTA |i 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


it} Hil 


| 


d 


| 


wo its business or pleasure that Wt 


brings you to Atlanta, you may be HH 


assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 


hotel requirement. Located just outside the 


city’s noise center, it offers an atmosphere 


of Peace and Quiet. 


| 
i 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda.- | 
tions .. . popular prices prevail in din.- 

ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 
ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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USE Laurel EMULSIONS 


Developed to meet the need for even-running, better 
knitting yarns, Laurel Emulsions properly condition 
and soften carded and combed yarns, mercerized, dyed 


and bleached yarns... speed up twist-setting, give 


you proper regain and better knitting quality. Easy to 
apply over roller troughs on cone winders, quilling frames 
% or twisters. Laurel Emulsions—favorites for nearly two 


decades with leading spinners, converters and knitters. 


Let us arrange a trial in your plant, 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS + OILS FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioge Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Worehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


“Nearest Everything” 


l3th and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 


Rooms 


each 
with bath 
and 


ay 
& 
as as 


circulating ice 
water 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Hendricks 
Manager 


Cannon Mills Service Club Now Over 1,000 
Strong 


Kannapolis, N. C.—More than a thousand Cannon 
Mills Co. employees representing nine Carolina towns 
gathered for the fifth annual “Loyalty Banquet,’ held in 
December, at which Charles A. Cannon, company presi- 
dent, was host. 

Each of the thousand has 25 years or more continuous 
service in the Cannon Mills organization and 227 of them 
received service emblems. denoting 25, 35 and 45 years of 
continuous service with the company. They represented 
the group that passed the respective age limits during the 
past year. The others had previously received such em- 
blems at similar Loyalty parties in the series that began 
in 1937. 

Governor J. Melville Broughton was the main speaker, 
continuing a line of distinguished personages that have 
addressed loyal Cannon workers at these December par- 
ties for the past five years. Last year’s speaker was Gov- 
ernor Clyde R. Hoey. 

Charles Cannon presided at the banquet table and per- 
sonally presented each incoming member of the Loyalty 
Club with the Cannon service emblem—a gold lapel but- 
ton suitably inscribed. 

Two persons—J. W. Honeycutt, of Concord, and John 
Murphy, of Kannapolis—received 45-year pins, thus 
joining an exclusive group that now numbers 11. Miss 
Pink Faggart, Concord woman, who takes pride in having 
taught A. L. Brown, present general manager of the com- 
pany, how to weave when he first entered the textile busi- 
ness, is dean of the 45-year group. She has been with the 
company more than 50 years, having started when James 
W. Cannon’s first plant in Concord was a tiny, struggling 
enterprise. 

She and other veterans, including C. W. Freeze and J. 
I. Freeze, of Concord, had places. of special honor in the 
banquet hall. 

Twenty-four received 35-year pins and 201 were 
awarded 25-year emblems. 

With each service button awarded went a life insur- 
ance policy arranged and paid for by Cannon Mills Co. 
Each of the 1,000 or more employees who have a quar- 
ter-century or more service to their credit have similar 
policies. 

Other officials of the company who served as co-hosts 
included J. J. Barnhardt, vice-president; A. L. Brown, 
vice-president and general manager; A. W. Fisher, vice- 
president; Hearne Swink, secretary; E. Gray Bost, treas- 
urer. 


World's Biggest Fluorescent Lamp Installation 


The world’s biggest single fluorescent lamp installation 
in the new $47,000,000 Ford bomber plant near Ypsilanti, 
Mich., has been announced by W. E. Poor, executive vice- 
president of the Hygrade Sylvania Corp., with head offices 
at 500 Fifth avenue. 

The installation is now underway, Mr. Poor said, and 
when completed the lamps will furnish enough simulated 
daylight to enable the entire population of Emporia, Kan., 
to read a newspaper. Likewise it would thus sufficiently 
light up the whole lower end of Manhattan, from the 
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Battery to Houston street, or ten times the area of Chi 
cago s famed “Loop.” 

Approximately 156,000 lamps are being installed, Mr. 
Poor said. The power the total lamps will consume would 
light every home in Columbus, Ohio (population 280,- 
). 

his is the largest single fluorescent lamp lighting in- 
stallation in the history of the industry, which began in 
1938 with a sale of some 200,000 lamps. The sales figure 
jumped to 1,500,000 in 1939 and to 7,500,000 in 1940. 


Calco Offers Calcochrome Yellow NFC 


Calco Chemical Division of the American Cyanamid 
(o. announces a new dyestuff called Calcochrome Yellow 
NFC. It is a chrome yellow especially recommended for 
use in formulations for the standard Government shades 
On wool. 

The outstanding characteristics of this color are said to 
be its fastness to carbonizing, excellent fastness to light 
and very level dyeing properties. The degree of these 
characteristics is claimed as well within the limitations 
specihed tor Government use. 


Packaging of War Materials Featured in Acme 
Steel House Organ 


How manufacturers meet the essential strapping speci- 
hcations on Government contracts is well illustrated and 
described in the current issue of Acme Process News. 
Identified as ““No. 5,” this house organ of Acme Steel Co.. 
Chicago ‘steel strapping producer, shows the effective 
packaging of such diversified items as army comforters, 
steel scrap, KD-defense houses, orange juice, airplanes, 
barracks, etc. Also included is an article on the York 
Plan of production co-operation. Copies of this and suc- 
céeding issues of Acme Process News can be obtained 
direct (without obligation) from Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer Ave., Chicago. 


Army Will Occasionally Buy Cloth “Seconds” 


The Army will occasionally buy cloth “seconds” under 
certain special conditions where the purchase will not in- 
terfere with the serviceability of the garments to be made 
from this cloth, the War Department has announced. The 
idea is to help the clothing trade dispose of their seconds 
and meet deliveries when unusual speed is required. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot has forwarded 
to the Office of the Quartermaster General in Washington 
several samples of mackinaw coats made with wind-re- 
sistant poplin which contained weaving imperfections 
such as broken picks, streaks and bars in the filling. Be- 
cause of the shortage of material for this garment, the 
Otfice of the Quartermaster General has authorized the 
use of this cloth, which is clagstked as “seconds,” since it 
does not affect the ths garment. Authority 
will be granted for acceptance not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the “seconds” on contracts and a discount of 15 per 
cent in the contract price. In this way it will be possible 
to obtain a substantial increase in production of macki 
naw coats. 
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10,000 R. P. M. and More... 


Faster ..and.. Faster the Textile In- 
dustry is turning on the heat! 

But, lest haste make waste, precision 
manufacture must continue to govern 


the quality of product. 


CARTER TRAVELERS are the kind 
of equipment that meet the extraordi- 
nary conditions of today... They are 
precision made... They can take it-—-24 
hours a day at highest speeds... and 


Carter quality and service can always 


be depended upon. 


RING 
TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N.C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. &. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. P. 
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Business Men Urged To Set Up Payroll 
Allotment Plan for Employee 
Purchase of Defense Bonds 


The Secretary of the Treasury has addressed a letter 
to all business men of America, urging that they institute 
and administer, with the co-operation of their employees, 
a payroll allotment plan whereby each employee may 
voluntarily direct a portion of his pay to be set aside and 
accumulated for the purchase of Defense Savings Bonds. 

The letter from Mr. Morgenthau is reproduced in full 
below and manufacturers may get in touch with their 
local Defense Savings Committees for any assistance they 
may need in setting up and presenting the plan to their 
workers. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA: 

Overnight we have become a united people, an awak- 
ened people—wide awake to the stark truth that the very 
existence of the Nation and the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of all of us are being put to a supreme test.. In this 
hour of crisis Americans are working together, as never 
before in our history, toward a victory that will make 
certain that international treachery and attack without 
warning shall never endanger us again. It goes without 
saying that materials and money will be produced and 
expended in: vast quantities before that victory is assured. 

The present machinery for raising a substantial portion 
of the money to be expended—i.e., the Defense Savings 
Program—already has enabled the American people to 
contribute over two billion dollars to the production of 
war materials and at the same time to add to their own 
personal security. The immediate need is to extend that 
machinery, so that everyone may purchase Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps, regularly and conveniently, to 
the best of their abilities. | 

A large number of American business concerns have 
instituted and are administering with the co-operation of 
their employees, a payroll allotment plan whereby each 
employee may voluntarily direct a portion of his pay to 


be set aside and accumulated for the purchase of Defense 
Savings Bond. 


The Treasury Department now asks that every Amer- 
ican business concern institute similar machinery. where 
practicable, as one of its principal contributions to the 
war effort. 

The payroll allotment plan for the purchase of Defense 
Savings Bonds provides an effective way for you and 
your employees to march together against a common 
enemy—an enemy which seeks to destroy free enterprise 
throughout the world. 

In this plan you provide the machinery 
ees provide the money. 


your employ- 


since the success of the plan is dependent upon enthu- 
siastic and informed participation by your employees, it 
is urgently suggested that you take this matter up with 
your employees through your customary channels of com- 
munication with them. Thus, you will be assured that 
they understand and endorse the terms of the plan. Most 
labor organizations have already given a general endorse- 
ment to the payroll allotment method of purchasing De- 
fense Savings Bonds. 

Although this is your and your employees’ plan when 
it 1s put into effect, the Treasury Department is ready to 
There are local Defense Savings 
Committees in the forty-eight States. Experienced men 
on those committees are ready to help you in instituting 


give every assistance. 


and encouraging participation in the plan. You are not 
only invited, but urged to call on them for help. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. MorGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


How Is Business? 


Two business men met on the street. them 


asked of the other: 
“Well, how is business?’ 


(One ot 


“Very much better,” was the reply. 
‘Very much better than what?’ he was asked. 
“Very much better this year than it will be next.” 


PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


We suggest that you have your aprons either 


replaced or repaired now. Copper rivets, 
burrs, steel spikes and pins are harder to get 
each week, so telephone, wire or write us your 
Ship your aprons to us for repair. 


Picker 


needs. 


Our motto. “Better Built 


Aprons 


guarantees your satisfaction. 


P, O. Box 267 


Athens, Ga. 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons, Inc. 


Phone L. D. 25 


TP 
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New Restrictions Hit Woolen Mills Philadelphia QM Depot Buys $427,760,092 in 


Six Months—Jones Promoted 

The OPM told woolen manufacturers recently that 
their supply of new wool for non-military production 

including suits, dresses, other clothing and rugs—would 

be restricted during the next three months to half or less 
the amount they used during the same period in 1941. 

Robert R. Guthrie, chief of the OPM textile branch, 

informed an industry advisory committee meeting that an 


Philadelphia, Pa.—During the last six months the total 
procurement directives placed with the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot for textiles, garments, equipage and 
related items amounted to $427,760,092. This compares 
with total actual purchases of 565 million dollars by the 


\ local Army depot for the complete fiscal year which ended 
allocation order would be issued soon embodying these 
last June 30th. 
four restrictions: The halt of th 
1e figures for the first half o curre cal ye% 
1. Manufacturers of worsteds will be cut to 50 per Bes t nail of iscal year 
were released at the dep In connection W ce- 
cent of their 1941 use of wool for a similar period. 
| ment by the War Department of the promotion of Lieut. 
2. Manufacturers of woolens will be cut to 40 per 2 , 
Col. Thomas W. Jones to the temporary rank of colonel 
cent. 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 
. 3. Manufacturers of floor coverings will be limited to 


As the chief purchasing executive of the depot, which 
is the world’s largest single customer for textiles and 
allied products, Colonel Jones is widely known in this 
industry. 


50 per cent of the carpet wool they used during the same 
period this year. 
4. All other manufactures systems using wool will be 


cut to 40 per cent. 
His military service began as a captain of Field Artil- - 


lery with the A. E. F. in 1917-1928 and with the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation in Germany from 1919 to 1922. 
His decorations include the Purple Heart, Victory Medal, 
Five-Battle Clasps and the French Fourragere de la Croix 
de Guerre with Palm, 


Mr. Guthrie said the over-all program to conserve 
> available wool supplies projected a rate of new wool con- 
sumption which would, if continued through the entire 
year, cut supplies to the industry by about 200,000,000 
pounds. The rate of consumption allowed during the next 
three months will be restricted to 80 per cent of the rate 


prevailing during the first six months of 1941. Colonel Jones is a native of Georgia. He has been con 


tracting officer in Philadelphia for three years. 
Chis 80 per cent production, officials said, would in- 


clude both military and non-military uses. Military re- 


quirements, however, will be met in full. Mr. Guthrie Spindale Foreman’s Club Meets 
said that production over 80 per cent would be permitted 
only if the entire output of a mill was for military orders. The Spindale Mills Foreman’s Club held its regular 


Commenting that the program was more liberal than monthly meeting Saturday evening, January 10th, at the 
experts originally had thought possible, he added that Spindle Community House. After a most enjoyable din- 
‘there are so many uncertainties regarding wool deliveries ner, a Factory Mutual Fire Insurance film, “How Fires 
that it would be unfair to lead any of you to believe that Start in Industry,’ was shown. The members were then 
this liberal allocation can continue throughout the year. addressed by A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., president of Spindale 
In fact, there is a very strong possibility that it won't Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C., and vice-president and gen- 
continue.” eral manager of Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


" 


Distributed by Si 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE me 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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appear in this issue. 
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Stein, Hall & Cs 


Sterling Traveler Co 
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Victor Ringe Traveler Co 
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WAK, Ini 
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Warwick Chemical Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
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exwood Mite. & Sales Co 


WANTED 
Assistant Superintendent mill lo- 
cated in Piedmont section Pre fer | 

textile graduate 
Address reply ‘“B,’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


’ Humidifier System For Sale ' 
vue to adding gas heating tubes 
te ull printing presses, 


been in use prior our purchase 


| 

CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 
218 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
i 


Dallas Mfg. Co. 
Net Profit $281,554 


Dallas Mfg. Co. reports net profit 
of $281,554 for the year ended Sept. 
30, 1941, after depreciation and pro- 
vision for Federal and State income 
taxes. Profit before depreciation and 
taxes amounted to $531,804. 

Balance sheet as of Sept. 30, 1941, 
shows total current assets of $597,- 
942 and total current liabilities of 
S261. 180. 


Linen Replaced By Rayon Fiber 
Flax for making linen, which for- 
merly was imported from Russia, 
Belgium and other European coun- 
tries, is now being replaced to a con- 
siderable extent by domestically pro- 
duced rayon staple fiber which is 
made into spun rayon yarn and then 
woven into linen-type fabrics of num- 
erous varieties, the American Viscose 
Corp. stated January 13th. Linen- 
type fabrics made of spun rayon are 
now used in large volume in hand- 
kerchiefs, tablecloths, napkins, dra- 
peries and slip covers; in mens 
sportswear; and in women's dresses, 
summer coats, suits, jackets, blouses, 
playclothes and beachwear. 


Chatham Blanket All-Wool 
Fall Line Canceled 

New York.—Chatham Mig. Co., 
largest maker of all-wool blankets, 
has cancelled its scheduled opening 
of a fall line planned for January 
15th and notified salesmen it would 
offer only a limited line of part-wool 
numbers at that time. 

Trade circles indicated that offer- 
ings of wool blankets to retailers for 
next fall and winter might almost 
cease. 

At that time, they said, all that 
might be available would be sample 
amounts already made up before the 
recent wool conservation order of the 
OPM, and such numbers as may be 
produced by small companies whose 
wool allotments are not tied up on 
government contracts. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Textile Center of the South” | 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Used Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


2—Hermas Shears, 2-blade, for 44” 
6—Kitson 6 ft. Lattice feed tables. 


SALE 


cloth. 


1—Johnson 5-can Slasher, 52”, with Reeves Drive and stretch control, extra 


cans. 


2—C. & K. 2x2 Looms, 80”, B. S. motor drive, age 1938. 
1—74” Simpson Winder. 


volts. 


54” Bobbins. 


Bobbins — Spools — Motors 


1—48” Tolhurst Extractor, direct overhead motor drive, 220 


2—C. & M. Railway Sewing Machine and Rolling Up Heads, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Former me Examining Corps 
. S. Patent Office 


proms PERFEX FIBRE 


| are constantly improved. That's 
why Batson serves many of the 

large progressive and exacting 
mitis. 


Start now with any size order. 
BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 84] 


OPENING 


ale! awake Carder. Mill 
Piedmont section of North 
Reply ‘xX,’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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} SUBJECT PRIOR SALE 
rf We offer several hundred Veeder 
} Root used double pick counters, ex- 


cellent mechanical condition | 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 3095 } 
Charlotte, N. C. j 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES 


Operatives furnished for all ethical | 
legitimate cases to firms, attorneys 

and individuals. Male and female } 
Dictograph, 
(Camera services } 


Lynchburg 


peratives Tel-tap, and 
References any 
Official. 

Detec- 


Bank or City 
Phone or write Cundiff's 
tives. Inc., Lynchbure, Va. 
No branch offices and no solicitors. 


| FOR SALE 

| Around 125,000 Ibs. monthly, 6s to 

248 single or ply ere \ or cobored 

carded yarn | 
Write “Yarn,” | 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Su 
PERIOR (HECK STRAPS 
“G BC” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
NooneE’s RoLier, SLASH 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 


“( B C” Speciat ROLLER 
( LOTHS 
BC” Bett CEMENT 


Ho.t’s Rotter GLUE 
W rison’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
Dayton Loom 
SUPPLIES 

DayTon V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED—Job as Assistant 
Prefer mill that has large 


Designer 
variety of 


designme with eg chance for ad- 
vancement. Have eight months xperi 
ence as Assistar signer 
graduate Textil draft 
exempt. Now A-1l Loom Fixer Write 


Designer,” Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as Weave Room 


Oversee! Have 20 years’ Weave 
experience’ on Draper looms, 2 to ¢f 

harness, on white and lored goods 
+s? years old, married and sober NOW 
empioved but desire chane Write 


W eave ae Textile Bulletin 


work, desires 
Tense work 


Sition working on de 


experienced on package. 


skein, warp or piece dyeing on cotton 
or wool fibre using Sulphur, Indan 
threne LDeve loped, Acid or (*hrome 
colors. Writs Dyer,’’ c/o Textile Bul- 
letin 


WANTED 
mby man about 50 vears of 


Positi 


charge of sales and produ: | 
i tion by mill in Piedmont section of | 
North Carolina. For full particulars 
address | 
P. O. Box 1478, 

N. C. | 


ROLLER COVERER 


i with 30 years’ experience covering 
i rolis and making aprons wants 
r medium sized shop or foreman of 
j large shop On present job 14 
employed but prefer 
Foreman of some of 
largest shops in South for over 20 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


| 
Address ‘‘Roller Coverer,’’ 


| FOR SALE 

' 25 Whitin & Lowell 40” Cards. now 
running Make vers offer in 

first letter, as other good offers 
have already been made May be 

your last chance. 

Address ‘‘Cards,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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as Cotton Fiber Testing Service grees, excellent strength. An angle of 38 degrees or 
more indicates poor strength. 

(Continued from Page 14) 

(Continued in next tssue) | 
: microns, circularity ratio, and wall thickness are calcu- 

lated. 

a In these calculations the “diameter” of a fiber is as- Bumper and Check-Strap Hints 

- sumed to be one-half the sum of the long axis and the (Continued from Page 18) 

short axis of the fiber cross section. The circularity ratio 

tion for its preference arises in the following manner. 

is the ratio of the long axis to the short axis of the fiber. 4 

During the course of weaving operations, some weavers 

' and the wall thickness is one-half the difference of the 


wipe the spindle with oil in order to prevent the rawhide 
picker sticking. This oil gradually heats up on the hot 
spindle and in a short time the rubber strap is made 
useless. It is better to avoid lubricating the spindle rods, 
for temperatures that burn up the oil will likewise burn 
(7) Cellulose Alignment (X-ray): Each specimen to up the rubber surfaces contacting the rod. 
be measured is first prepared in much the same way as Still another 2-hole strap is the “hairy” strap shown in 
the Chandler bundle. (See discussion on page 12.) The 
E bundle is then placed under tension in a camera attached 


over-all width less the lumen width. 

These measurements, and their coefficients of variation, 
provide a picture of the cross-sectional characteristics not 
obtainable in any other way. 


Figure 3. This type also comes in various brands and 
tanned under various methods. For practically any pur- 
to the X-ray machine, and the X-ray diffraction pattern pose, the “hairy” straps are tops. Take one of these 


— recorded on a photographic tlm. With the use of 4 straps on its arrival at the mill and bend it to the U- 
— microphotometer of special design, an angular measure is shape for placing on the spindle. It will be difficult to 
aes, obtained of a portion of the arc diffracted from the 002 bend, but once in place it will undergo the toughest ‘ 
. spacing in the crystal. This angle is an index of the aver- pounding and last for months. Even after the reinforced 
age angle between the long axis of the cellulose molecules. ends are worn out, new pieces can be stitched or riveted 
in the crystal and that of the fiber. over the ends, creating a new strap from an old one. 
The angle of the cellulose molecules has been found to In fact, all bumper straps with reinforced ends can be 


be correlated with the strength of the undamaged fiber. patched up for further use if the reinforcement. wears 
Thus, even though a cotton may have been damaged by away before the body of the strap is made lifeless. Some 
fungi or light during exposure in the field, the X-ray an- of these ends are put together with rivets and bolts as | 
gle provides an indication of the probable strength of the previously explained, while other methods make use of 
ber before the damage occurred. It has been found, rawhide or wooden pins. In many instances, the ends 
however, that conditions with respect to temperature and have the reinforced patches both inside and outside on 
moisture during certain periods of the growth of the fiber each end. These patches, when torn or damaged, can be 
also have an important influence on the angle of cellulose pulled off with pliers or cut off with a hacksaw. New 


molecule alignment. patches are cut from discarded straps and riveted into 

An average angle of about 34 degrees has been found _ place to prolong the usefulness of an otherwise wornout , 
for a large number of American upland cottons. An angle _ strap. 
of 32 degrees indicates very good strength: below 31 de- (To be continued) 


LONGER WEARING - & 


Today that’s more important than 


it has ever been—but Ton-vTex offers 


more than 4 to 12 times ordinary strap- : 

ping wear. This scientifically construct- 

ed product eliminates stretch — performs 
—...... ere with precision accuracy to cut down laom | 
1 stoppages. . . Is readily available in any | 
. width, length, thickness or punchigg. | 
4 Speed up... Improve Quality 
... Save Money with Ton-Tex 
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1942 To Top 1941 Record Year in Cotton 
Textile Production 


The cotton textile industry enters the new year with its 
productive equipment operating at the highest rate in 
history and with every prospect that the record-breaking 
output achieved in 1941 will be exceeded in the next 
twelve months, according to Dr. C. T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In a year-end statement issued recently Dr. Murchison 
stated: “American cotton mills in the year just ended 
consumed more than ten million bales of cotton and pro- 
duced approximately twelve billion yards of cloth. In 
normal years a consumption of 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
bales is considered good. During World War One mills 
consumed on an average of 6,500,000 bales per annum. 
At that time the industry had about ten million more 
spindles than it now possesses so that the strain placed 
on machinery in achieving the current abnormal rate of 
production can be readily seen. 

‘About 20 per cent of the 1941 output of cotton goods 
went into strictly military channels while another 20 per 
cent was taken up by that section of our industrial estab- 
lishment which is engaged in the main in forging the in- 
struments of war. The remainder went into the custom- 
ary 1200 and more uses for cotton products, many of 
which have assumed a wartime aspect in recent weeks. 

“While it is hard to predict with any certainty what 
the new year will bring in the way of new demands for 
the products of the cotton industry, one thing is sure and 
that is that every yard produced will quickly find its way 
into consumption. Military, naval and air force require- 
ments are likely to double or treble while the amount of 
cotton materials required by heavy industry for process- 
ing metals, chemicals, rubber and other essential war re- 
quirements will be greatly in excess of those for 1941. 

‘The reduction in imports of silk jute, wood and flax 
products has created broad new outlets for cotton goods 
which the industry finds difficult to serve because of the 
abnormal demand for its products for military, industrial 
and civilian uses. Right now consumers are buying black- 
out cloth in large amounts and there is a brisk call for 
substantial quantities of cotton fabrics for use in sand- 
bags. 

“Supplies of cotton goods for civilian purposes will be 
determined largely by the amounts required for prosecu- 
tion of the war and civilian defense. These, of course, 
will continue to take precedence over normal peacetime 
requirements. If mills, however, continue to step up pro- 
duction there should be no dire shortages of the fabrics 
which consumers need. Indications are that mills shortly 
will be consuming cotton at the rate of a million bales a 
month. Some plants are operating 168 hours a week and 
others are attempting to organize extra shifts but have 
not met with much success because of the scarcity of 
skilled help. 

‘The industry over the next few months is likely to 
find the shift from a defense to an actual wartime basis as 
abrupt and as complicated as the change eighteen months 
ago from peacetime to rearmament. No matter how dif- 
ficult the problems facing the industry during the year 
may be, it is certain that the industry’s contribution to 
prosecution of the war will be every bit as noteworthy as 
its contribution to the defense program.” 
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TEXTALE SPECIALTIES 


Loom Strapping 
Picker Aprons 
Printing Blankets 
Endless Belts 
Wrapped Endless Belts for Rayon Spinning 


Belting 
Short Center 
Channel Belts 


Southern 


Re presentative 


WM. F. LANCASTER 


676 South Church Street 
SPARTANBURG. S. C, 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
222 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Philadelphia 


New York Detroit 


Chicago 


BOILERS 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
MONEL METAL 


COLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
Esth. 1854 


FABREEKA 
— 
TANKS 


Pe 


4 


L. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


c PAHA AVENUE 
NEW YORA CITY 


ctors 


Southern Representative 
MH. B. WILKINSON 
b13 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS 
Heavy Chemicals 
+++ 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOUNDED 1914— 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Also Spindles & Flyers. 


Phones 516 and 517 Box 835 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston. Mass. 
911 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N C. 
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A New Handbook By Steel Heddle 


“Lock Hooks and Their Place in a Loom Frame 
Types—Requirements—Use—Care—Selection and Main- 
tenance’ is the title of a handbook just issued by the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., general offices and plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and other plants in 
Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada. 

lt is possibly the first real treatise ever written on the 
subject of this small but very important item of the 
frame. The subjects of the various chapters cover “The 
Real Importance or Value of the Lock Hook to the Mill 
Owner, Superintendent, Overseer of Weaving, Loom Fixer 
and Weaver; The Dangers of Buying on Price or What 
You Honestly Are Doing to Your Company When: You 
Buy on This Basis; Factors To Be Considered in the 
selection of a Lock Hook; Lock Hooks at a Glance 
Types, Sizes and Characteristics; Desirable and Essential 
Attributes of a Lock Hook: Lock Hooks vs. Studs: 
Frame Troubles and Their Cures: Importance of Care- 
ful and Systematic Inspection of Frames: and It Is So 
easy to Select the Proper Hook.” 

A copy will be sent free to any one connected with a 
textile mill if he will request and address the Steel Heddle 
Mig. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


on a letterhead of the mill with which he is connected. 


New Office Building for E. F. Houghton & Co. 


To mark the completion of its new, ultra-modern office 
building, E. F. Houghton & Co., manufacturers of oils, 
leathers and metal working products, Philadelphia, held 


“open house” for stockholders and customers on Decem- 
ber 11th. 


This three-story structure, combining all modern fea- 
tures including glass-block construction and air condi- 
tioning, was erected at Third, Orianna and Lehigh ave- 
nue, adjoining the company’s plant. Its completion, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Maj. A. E. Carpenter. 
president, represents only a part of the company’s expan- 
sion program to take care of added direct and indirect 
defense work. 

\dded facilities to increase production of leather pack- 
ings, made necessary by great growth of hydraulic con- 
trols in aircraft and machine tools, have also been pro- 
vided in recent months. Enlarged shipping facilities and 
an increase in its carburizer and oil department have also 
been effected in an effort to keep pace with the demand 
lor cutting, quenching and lubricating oils, heat treating 
and metal working products so urgently needed in the 
present emergency. 


Overtime Pay in Bonds and Stamps 
Meets Wage- Hour Requirements 


Deductions made for the purchase of defense stamps 
or bonds, when authorized by the employee, are recog- 
nized as legal deductions under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Acting Administrator Baird Snyder of the Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor, announced. 
Many inquiries had come from employers as increasing 
numbers of workers arranged for purchase of defense 
bonds during the last week. 


“Employees are urged to give serious consideration to 
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a plan under which they can allot their overtime pay to 
be put into defense bonds and stamps,’ Mr. Snyder said. 
“Various kinds of these allotment plans are now being 
worked out by A. F. of L. and C. 1. O. unions in different 
parts of the country among workers engaged in produc- 
tion tor victory, and this program appears to be spreading 
rapidly.” 

Where deductions are made for defense bonds, they 
must be the amount actually paid for the bonds and not 
the face value of the bonds. These deductions are sanc- 


tioned inasmuch as they hit the requirement under the 


law that such transactions involve no profit for the em- 
ployer or anyone connected with him and are made at 
the voluntary direction of the employee concerned. 


Thirty-One Unemployment Benefit Claimants 
Are Punished for Fraud 


Thirty-one claimants for unemployment benefits have 
been tried and convicted in local courts in North Carolina 
in recent weeks on charges of making false statements in 
their claims and thus securing benefits to which they were 
not entitled from the State Unemployment Compensation 
Fund. 

Many of the city and county courts hearing these cases 
stipulate in the judgments that the defendants must repay 
the amount illegally drawn or suspend judgment on con- 
dition of repayment. The amount refunded to the State 
fund through last month by order of these courts was 
$6,378.18. In many of the cases handled, the falsified 
reports are found months and even a year or more after 
the offense has been committed. 

Disposition of cases tried in recent weeks follow: 

Greensboro City Court—Nine defendants tried for fail- 
ing to report proper earnings were each sentenced to four 
months on the roads, judgment suspended upon condition 
that they repay the commission the amount overdrawn by 
a definite date and pay the costs. The amounts to be re- 
turned were $28.00, $58.50, $12.00. $21.00. $11.00. 
$15.00, $12.00, $21.00, and $12.00. 

High Point City Court—One claimant ordered to repay 
930 at $5 a week: two others were ordered to repay 
amounts illegally drawn. 

Person County Recorder’s Court—In each of three 
cases, defendants were sentenced to 30 days on the roads, 
suspended on repayment of amounts overdrawn and the 


COStS. 


Lumberton Recorder's Court—Two defendants were 
sentenced to 20 days on roads, suspended on payment of 
$20 and costs; case against a woman was nol prossed with 
leave because of pregnancy. 

Wilson Police Court 
and costs each. 


Four defendants were fined $20 
Greenville Police Court——Each of five defendants was 
sentenced to 30 days on roads, suspended on payment of 
$20 and costs. 


Washington County Recorder’s Court 
fined $25 and costs. 


Defendant 


Rocky Mount Police Court 
30 days on the roads. 


Defendant sentenced to 


Raleigh City Court--Defendant sentenced to 30 davs 


on the roads. 
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‘A Good Thing 


to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 
that cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of | 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK’ 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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- > Desperate Need for Wool Adds To German Woe 
4 LONGER in Russia 

LAST AIG New York.—The lowly sheep, symbol of peace and 
+ ; x good will, is playing a vitally important role in the disas- 


7 FURNACE 


trous retreat of the German armies in Russia. the Ameri- 


; al RNACES can Wool Council declares in a statement analyzing world 
; wool supplies. The grim situation in which Germany 


finds herself reveals German troops in Russia treezing by 
“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for Germany and in countries allied with her are filled with 
quotation.” soldiers who have lost arms or legs or both in bitter sub- 


the tens of thousands, says the Council. Hospitals in 


- zero weather. Behind the military forces are shivering, 
: : CAROLINA ta CO. inadequately clothed civilians, not only in Germany but 
in all parts of conquered and ravaged Europe. The con- 


dition is strikingly similar to that which existed during 


| : the winter of 1918, and which contributed materially to | 
is Germany s surrender. 

“The desperate lack of wool for clothing tor German 
ig troops in Russia acknowledged a few days ago by the | 
ow almost frantic appeals to the people by Hitler and Goeb- 

a bels to contribute every pr ssible shred of woolen clothing 

a Not only increase for their use can only grow worse as time elapses. It 
as spindle efficiency cannot possibly improve or even remain static,” the | 

but also help to Council declares. 


improve yarn quality. There are definite reasons 


; F ‘The world’s wool supplies are held firmly by North 
eS why ... ask for the whole story and samples. 


and South America and Great Britain. Over 90 per cent 


| 
-_ HAGAN H | N F 5 {] M pA N y i of all the wool in the world is grown in Australasia, South 


Africa. and North and South America. Since the out- 
Box 174, Station A 


| 4 AT LANTA GEORGIA N break of the war, German) has had access only to sup- 


plies of raw wool which she accumulated in peace time by 


a. sharp barter deals. Her supply of raw wool has long | 
ee ‘ since been exhausted. The supplies of wool clothing, | 
C. HONEYCUTT blankets, underwear, socks, multlers, and mittens seized | 
"a j in the conquered countries are entirely inadequate. In- 
a. } GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE C0) creasingly strict rationing and the use of “ersatz” fibers 
a | ’ . in all clothing in Germany has resulted in the practical 
disappearance of really warm garments among civilians, 
7 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. j DI } ; | 
i. i ‘Germanys wool reserves at the outset of the war 
amounted to some 500 million pounds and an unknown 
q General Mill Repairs | : 
al or ae quantity of uniform materials. For ten years prior to the 
7 Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles j war, German textile manufacturers were forbidden by | 
¢ 
- ;, . law to produce materials of pure wool except for export. | 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized | | 
a to original diameter j [his measure was adopted in order to conserve foreeign 
exchange as Germany is independent upon British and 
Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 tor wrent Ma 
South American wool for her great textile in ry. Ma- 
terials manufactured for civilian use were a mixture ol 
wool and “ersatz” fibers known as “‘wolstra’’ and “vis- 
tra.” In promoting the use of these synthetic fibers, the ) 


German government endowed them with almost sublime 
> FOUNDED IN 1883 qualities. William L. Shirer, the well-known radio com- 


mentator. dismisses their warmth and wear values with 
The DAVID BROWN COMPANY the succinct comment that they are ‘nothing but paper 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


“At the outbreak of the war, the German army pri- | 
vate’s uniform contained 70 per cent wool and 30 per 
a cent ersatz substitute. Officers’ uniforms consisted of 90 
per cent wool. As the war continued and the shortage of | 


High (rade Bobbins wool has become more acute, the wool content of German 
army uniforms has decreased and their serviceability and | 
Spools and Shuttles protective qualities have diminished correspondingly. 
‘Germany earily realized her desperate need to aug- | 
ment wool supplies. She has conducted an organized 
looting of the wool supplies of conquered and occupied 
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countries which has left the larger part of Europe's peo- 
ple shivering. With Teutonic thoroughness, Hitler’s sol- 
diers made house-to-house canvasses requiring people to 
deliver up, under severe penalties for failure, wool gar- 
ments including knitted sweaters, blankets and _ socks. 
This practice was especially vicious in Norway where it 
is reported that the Germans looted approximately all of 
the 442,000 households in Norway, obtaining approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 blankets and an unknown quantity of 
sweaters, sheepskin coats, underwear and socks. 

‘Some idea of the vast quantity of wool which 1s nec- 
essary to clothe an army is indicated by the amount of 
wool required to clothe an American soldier to fight in 
winter climates such as those that prevail in our own 
Northwestern States. Each American soldier for each 
vear of fighting requires for his uniform and necessary 
replacements, 279 pounds of wool. 

“The Quartermasters Department of the Army in 
1941 bought uniform materials for an army of 1,200,000 
men. They required 340,000,000 pounds of wool, equal 
to 90 per cent of the entire wool clip of the United States. 
For 1942, a proposed army of 4,000,000 men is expected 
to require a minimum of 1,250,000,000 pounds of wool, 
or about one-third more wool than is produced annually 
in all of North and South America. To properly clothe 
the American public in 1942, even on a ration basis, will 
require at least 200,000,000 pounds of wool. Even with 
the world’s wool supply available, the United States and 
her Allies will be obliged to ration civilian consumption 
of wool in order to meet her military requirements. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, unless she becomes master of 
the Pacific and of Australasta, cannot possibly hope. to 
properly clothe her troops either for the balance of this 
winter in Russia, or for the winter of 1942. Neither can 
she relieve in any way the increasing distress of her in- 
sufficiently clad civilian population or of her victims in 


the conquered countries.” 


Chlorine Produced in U. S. Subject To Allocation 
Feb. | 


Washington, D. C.——All chlorine produced in the Unit- 
ed States will be subject to direct allocation after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, in accordance with the terms of an amend- 
ment to General Preference Order M-19 issued by the 
director of priorities. 

Regardless of priority ratings, no producer of chlorine 
may accept orders after the 10th day of any month for 
delivery in the next calendar month without a specific 
direction from the director of priorities, No distributor 
of chlorine may accept orders after the fifth day of any 
month for delivery in the following month without spe- 
cific direction from the director of priorities. 

All producers of chlorine are required to file with the 
Chemicals Branch of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in Washington, on or before the 15th of each month, 
on Form PD-191, a schedule of deliveries to be made the 


following month. 
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Users say that Penn-Tan Hairless straps check efficiently 
and wear well. In actual use, over the last three years, 
this new tannage of domestic Hairless Leather has proved 
that it combined the needed features found in imported 
hair-on leather. For use on all types of 
looms, tell your Supplier to furnish straps 
made from Penn-Tan Hairless Leather... 


product of Shingle & Gibb Leather Co., and 


available through cutters of Check Straps. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SERVICE 
a A 
In these days, when we 
must get the most from 
what we have, STERL- 
ING and their represen- 
tatives are more than 
anxious to serve you. 


Southern Representatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C, 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, itasca, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


“J : 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


ye Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
| equidment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real vatue to our subscribers. 


., ACME STEEL CU., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C 

Warchouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. F. H. Webb. Dist. Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr.. Rep. 

. Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur. Ga.. 

| Phone Dearborn 6267: Frank G. Germas 1617 Beverly Drive, Char eC 

lotte, N. C., Phone G. R. Rasiey, 107 Mahiy St. Greeecilie HARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. J. BE. M 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine 
St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 

. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte. 
a: ALLEN CO., 140 River Road, New Bedford. Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mil. S. C. LINTON { Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles. Box 127. 

‘hone 2-2486,. Charlotte. (.: Grady Gilbert. Be 342 > $192 

AMERIK AN. ( ANAMID & HE MIC AL CORP.. Rockefeller Plaza, Concord, N.C linton Saies Co... Im Geo. RB 
te New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.. S22. Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes Box 825. Phone 169, | Grange 
— Chariotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.. John D. Hun Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351. Gadsden Ala Harold P. Gol. 
ter, E. Hi Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley. Charlotte Offic: ler, 900 W oodside Bldg.. lel. 3713. Greenville S Stocks carried at 

Se \dams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Bro 

; wea Mendenhall st.. Greensboro, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont kerage Co., Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse Atlanta (a.: 

Ave.. Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala. Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill » ta Industrial Chemi. 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
i AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Char a8 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 
COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY Gastonia. N. C. 
; 7 AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou | 
fa Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
| . ARK a \S CO., Ine.. P. O. Box 210, Newark, N: J. Sou. Repr.: CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 

Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte. N. C. am Sales Greenville, S. C.. John R. White. Met Corn | 
= ARMSTRONG ORK Industrial Div.. lextile Products Section Alexander. Asst Sane 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg Atlanta Ga.. C. G. Stover 

Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bldg. Greensboro. N R 
| Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales dg Ala.. 

= 4 Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Greenville. S. ¢ Sou. Reps.: 
. W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte. N. C.. office: , TC 
John H Graham. Box O04. Greenville. C.: Harold 7 Buck, 1615 RTIS MARBLE HINE (t).. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
ae 12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: Jahn R. Brown. Trussville. Ala lass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bide... W. F. Wood 
ward, rel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
> ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor Philadelphia, Pa.., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York, N. 
¥ wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: ¥., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 
rexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
a. CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. W ocd 
P. ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou Rep.: Fred Sails, side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou Acts.: M. Bradford per ale "161 
i= Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1336 East Morehead St.. | 
Charlotte. N. By rd Miller. W oodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
a) AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep 
- (George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. pany RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
umphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Jol H. O'Neil 
BAHNSON CO. pi John eill, P. O. 
CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C., ye 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 
aa BANCROFT BELT ING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
. tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. R | William I 
A ay eps. : am L.. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee Ave., Greenville. J: O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
.* J. Mg m. Sou. Jobbers sreenville Lextile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ( Greenville, S$. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill 
>, Gi A. Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bide. Chariotte, N. C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844. Hillsboro. N.C. Phone 127-8. or at: a, >. ©., Raleigh, N. C.. Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou Reps.: J. D. Quern and ‘kh ; 
lHiames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 2074: Raiph 619 Rutherford St Box fampa Fila. ; O. L. Carter, 
BORNE, SCRY MSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City, and 815 DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware | 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte N.C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. Ga.. 242 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell | vag ates 
tanburg, ae Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte. N. C.: 1 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine., E. I.. Organic Chemicals Dept... ; 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Dis Wilmington, Del. John LL... Dabbes. 
BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP... Brooklyn, N. Y, Sou. Repr.: John 08, Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville. S. C. Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.; E. P. Davidson Asst. Mer Fechnical Sou ; 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H Asbury, | 
7 BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green. M. D 
q S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plow Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
“ den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1935 Jefferson Standard 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn... James Supply Co.: Spar Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Bovd 804 Provident 
j tanbure. S. C.. Montgeomerv & Crawford Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn KR. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. 
r C.3° F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus. Ga.: 
} CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.. Hartsville. S C J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor. Newnan. Ga. | 
$ CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO.. Salisbury. N.C. DI PONT DE NEMOI RS & CO., Ince., E. 1... The R. & H. Chemicals 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
ARTER rk A\ ELER CO.., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. Man: Penn K think 
2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, lex.. Pexas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 2386 Alston Dr. Atlanta Ga.. Technical Service Man: R Coc} 
(including Canada), C. FE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. 1 $56 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta. Ga Salesman O. G "Me. 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. Daniel Heights Apt.., Greenville, S. C. Tech. Repr. 
4 58 | 
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EAGLE ROLI ER REPAIR WORKS. (;reenville. S. ¢ JACOBS MFG THE FE. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Executive. 

W Irving Bullard. Pres (hariotte. N. ¢ ' Sou. Sales Mer S. B. Hen 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. c¢. derson, P. O. Box 183, Greer. S. €_- sou. Service Mer... Dan B. Griffin. 

. O. Box 480, Griffin. Ga.: Aest Sou. Service Mer H. MeM. Bush 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Masse Sou. Plant Lik. 701 Simpson St (;sreensboro. N. ¢ ~ou. Subsidiary, The FE. H. Jacohe 

W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. Creorge Field. Mer.: Clifton F. W itson. \ife Corp., Box 544, Charlotte. ¢ Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 

Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2026. lel, Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill supply Co... Charlotte, N. C.: Char 

$-7508; Arthur W. Harris. Harric Mire Cn Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Gastonia Mill Supply Co Gastonia 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley southwest Supply Co., Agt., N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. WN. ¢ : Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander if 
PY. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasea, Tex son, S. { Montgomery & Crawford. In: Spartanburg. S. ¢ Carolina } 
supply Co.. Greenville. S. ¢ rext ile Supply Co.. Greenville 

ENGINEERING SALES 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. ©.; Fulton Supply Co Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. 
and Allen Bldg Ureenville. { K and Brookshire. Y oung A Var Supp! y Rirmingham Ala. 

FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO. 222 Summer &t Boston, Mass. Sou JENKINS M®TAL SHOP. Gastonia. N. ¢ 


Kepr.: Wm. F. Lancaster, 676 S. Church St Spartanburg, S. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. P. 
FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. g90s8-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 4 Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes 


Sou. Reps John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bidg.. Charlotte. N. At KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 W oodside 
KR. ( Aycock, 911 Provident Bide (Chattanooga, Tenn Bldg... Greenville, S. C.-: Claude R lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses 
(;reenville (Charlotte \ Reps { { Switzer (;reen 
FISKE BROS. REFINING (CO LUBRIPLATE DIV 120 Lockwood ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello lerrace, Charlotte. N. C.: 
St.. Newark. N. J Sou. Rept J. Fred Welch. 1817 1 ifavyette Ave.. | M. Wallace. Homewood Birminghan Ala 
Chariotte; N. C.: A. ] Day. 631 Spring St N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
Distributors: Tidewater supply Co.. P. O. Box 839. Norfolk. Va lide KEYSTONE BELTING CO 213 N. Third St Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
water Supply Co... Roanoke. Va lidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 212. Rep lr. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer. S. ¢ 
Asheville, N. C.: Tidewate supply Co.. Columbia, S. C.: Chears Co. 
631 Spring St.. N.W Atlanta, Ga.: Gastonia Mill suppiy Co... Gastonia LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. In . 2607 EF. Tioga St.. ag pe a 
N. t Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 2220 First Ave south, Birmingham Sou. Reps \. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N. ¢ ~ 
: \la Knoxville Belting & supply Co., 408 W. Jackson Ave... Knoxville sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. ¢ 
lenn Noland Co., 115 Market St.. Chatt inooga, Tenn.: Turner Supply 
(o.. St. Louis and Commerce sts.. Mobile la KRenncdy & Bowden LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S.C. New 
Machine Co., 134 Third Ave., North, Nashville, Ten England Office, Buffington Bldg. Fall River. Mass 
St.. Newark. N. J. 
FRANKLIN PROCESS (CO.. Provide: R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. ¢ Franklin Process Co MEADOWS MFG. P.O Box 4354, Atlanta. Ga 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MERROW MACHINE CO.. rHE. Laurel St... Hartford. Conn. W 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg... Char Hollister, P. O. Box 721. partanburg, S. C.: R. B. Moreland 
lotte. . O Fulbright Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS Atlanta, Ga MILL DEVICES CO.. Gastonia. N.C KR. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas. Tex lexas and Arkansas: Fastern tep. (in 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY Gastonia. N. cluding Canada). Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. ¢ 
NATIONAT ANILINE DIVISION AI LIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
GENERAL COAL CO 1217 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte. N. ¢ CORP Cren. Office. Rector St New York City Julian T. Chase. Res 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales. Mer Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville. S. ¢ H Kes. Mer.. 201 W. First St (harlotte. N. ¢ Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville. N. ¢ Guy H. Sowards, 421 l.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. J. W MeCalla, A. R. Aker 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan. 210 E. Franklin 8S! strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlott, mee J. H. Shuford. Jefferson 
Office No. 5. Richmond. Va.: Dudile H. R. Wigg. 688 Wainwricht Standard Bldg.. Greensboro. ¢ J. A. Parker. Jefferson Standard 
Bide Norfolk. Va.-: W 1. Counts, Res. Mer Law and Commerce Blade (;reensboro, N. H \. Rodgers, 1006 James Bldg (hatta 
Bldg... Bluefield. W. Va ' Dave B. Smith. Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion noora. Tenn J A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn ee 
Engineer, FE. H Chapman, Charlotte. N. ¢ I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt 10-A. (ountry Club Apts Columbus. (sa.: Feagle. 
GENERAL DYESTU! Fr CORP i185 Hudson St New ~~ City. Sou Masoni remple Blde New Orleans. La 
| Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte { B. A 
Stizgen, Mer NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO $54 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I 
Office ; ‘arehouse | Ww ott N. SO 
He eke ox A. 
| GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO Greensboro, N. C. Phone SOTR. NEW DEPARTI RE MFG. CO.. Bristol, Conn Sou Reps.: Harry G. 
Creo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Rep Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive. Charlotte. N.C Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke,. Mer. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave.. Philadelphia, 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. ¢ Pa., Phone Davenport 2500 : 
| | NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Gl LF OIL CORPORATION OF PA +t its sburgh. Pa, Division Offices: Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N C.: Industrial] Supply Co.. 
Attanta, Ga A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C 3 W. Robertson, Tree Clinton. S. C.: W. G. Hamner. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalte; Murdaugh. Griffin. Ga 
("hy iriotte. N King J? , Aug usta (7a Boston. Ni iss, New 
York, N.  & Philadel phia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston. 7ez.° N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York City 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte \ oes 
y Spartanburg, S. C.,. Atlanta. Ga. Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason 
li & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices R15 sou. Dist. Mer 
The Citizens and Southern Nationa! Bank Bide Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. ¢ Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: NOBLE. ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson r. oO 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. sales and service represen Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 
tatives 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou toad, Gastonia, N. C., 
sC. 27 Spart: ure. C sales Rep.: T; 
Ala NORMA HOFFMANN REARINGS CORP... Stamford. Conn 
HOLLISTI R. E. W.. Box Spartanburg. S. C; Distributor in N NORTH FRANS # Box Marietta. P Box 
and S&S, ¢ for The Merrow Machine Co and American Safety Table \t inta Reps Ww . Box Greenville, & 
Co, Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg W. J. Greer, P. O, Box 305, Greenville, S. ( 
OLD DON {) {) c ‘actories 
HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St Philadelphia. Pa.. I Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer.. 1301 W. Morehead St Charlotte, N 
C. Sou, Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; 17 i ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou teps.: Edwin 
; Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond, Va ». P schwoyer, 507 N W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers. 121 Kr. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.- cue 
Viain St High Point { (>. Schultze W Morehead St Smith, P. O. Rex ive Atlanta. Ga 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 268. Griffin (onm.: J. J. Reilly 
Peachtres Apt No i Atlanta J Reid 308 Hillerest PARS'’ SALFS (® oo1 lLaSalle St Chicago. Sou Rep w 
\ve., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale \ve., Chattanooga \. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road. Greenville S ¢ P.O. Box 1147. Son 
| bent Byrnes 61 N. Sat lacinto, Houstor rex r. P. Hunt, Warehouse. Textile Warehouse (Co (sreenville. 
1301 W. Morehead St Chariotte. N. C.: W \. Lsenberg. Lub Engi 


ne? W Morehead St Charlotts PARKS CR AMF R CO Plants at Fitchbure and { harlott: 


N. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO... 258 Summer Sf Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E, Taylor, P, O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692 PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N.C 
Charlotte. N { 
PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Ine.. 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 

HOWARD BROS CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and Plant, 244 Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou Sales Mer Atlanta. Ga.: W. J 
Forsyth St., 5.W \tlanta, Ga.; Guy 1 Melchor, Sou Agent: S. W Kirby, L. S. Poer Memphis, Tenn J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office: C. T. 

Keps Kussell A. Singleton Co., Inc... Mail Route 5 Dallas, Tex.: J Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.: G. 1. S. Tr. 

Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Car M. Moore, 833 Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown. Dallas lex. Stocks carried at 

York St., Gastonia, N. C 


convenient points 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. ¢. PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point. N. c 
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a PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont, N. C. STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc.. 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer.. T. C. 
ae PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. Spartanbure. S. C Davis; W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick 


land. 1 Collier Rd.. Atlanta. Ga 
PROCTOR & SCHW ~yaty Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. John 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte. STERLING RING TRAVELER CO_ 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894. Greenville, S. C. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & AC IDENT INS. ©€O Group Accident and D. J. Quillen, P. 0. Box $43, Spartanbure. S. C. 


Health and Welfare Plans Dis . Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Rank Bidg.. Gastonia. N. ¢ STODGHILL & CO.. Atlanta, Ga 
RAGAN RING CO Atlanta, Ga - TERRELL M ACHINE CO... Charlotte, N.C. E. A Terrell, Pres. and 
gr. 
RHOADS & SONS. J. F 85 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Rosivn Koad, Winston-Salem. N. C.: J. W TEXAS CO.. THE. New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. < ¢ 1. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687. Syia Va. and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
cauga, Ala |. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St. Ss W Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta principal cities. Lubrication Engineers Pr. C. Bogart. Norfolk Va 
store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer.. 88 Forsyth St. © W Phone Walnut 5015. D. L. Keys, Richmond. V a.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. Va - F, M Ed. 
Atlanta, Ga. wards, Goldsboro nN. C.: W Warner and R. I, Scott. Greensboro. 
H. L.. Marlow, B. D. Heath and ¢ W. Meador, Charlotte. N. ¢ 
RIGGS & LOMBARD. Ine Lowell, Mass. Sou. Renp.: Ernest F Cul J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston, S. C.- ] 
2 breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. ¢ (. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Mvers : 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H Baker, textile engineer. New York. N 
ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washineton Square. Phil Pa 
Sou. Office. 1100 Inde pendence Bide (hartotte. N_ ¢ or 2-3291 TEATILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga 
Dist. Mer H. Del Plaine. Charlotte. N Reps W Ww irdell 
Charlotte, N. ¢ A. KK. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road. ath inta, Ga.. TEXTILE SHOP, THE. Franklin St.. Spartanburg. S.C. FE. J Faddy. 
“a Phone Dearborn 6482 Sec. and Treas. 
ROSE & CO.. FE. F.. Maiden. ¢ rEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO. Greenville, S. 
ROY & SON CO... B. S. Worcester Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045 (;reen TODD, Ine... F (.. Gastonia. N. C 
ville S. ¢ Jack Rov cep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co 
Greensboro, N. ¢ rextile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile rRUITT BROS., Greensboro. N.C 
supply Co., Dallas, Tex 
U S BOBBIN & SHUTT! E CO., Lawrence. Mase Sou. Plants. Green 
SACO-LOW ELI SHOPS 60 Ratterymarch tf Boston Mass Sou ville Johnson { ity SOU Reps Rowell Holt 
. Office and Supply Depot. Charlotte. N_ ¢ Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.: Johnston Bldg., ¢ hariotte, N. C.: M Ousley, P. O. Box aia Greenville 
Atlanta. Ga John | (;raves and Miles A. Comer. Selling Agts.: m Ragan, High Point, N. €.: A. D. Roger Johnson City 
a Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Aet. Tenn, 
SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & 748 Rice St. VN. W Atlanta. Ga UNITED LABOR ATORIES. Inc.. 16801 Fux lid Ave... Cleveland © 
Dist. Supervisor: Harry H. Phillips, P. O. Box ons irvon. ¢ 
> SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Cleveland sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte WN. ¢ H. Stewar Sou. Reps James LU. S. RING TRAVEI ER. CO... 159 Aborn St Providence, R. I. Sou 
Fast, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Harris Ford, 158 FE. Main ceps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Rox 7902. Gree 
SI Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth. Jr.. 70 N. Broad St Atlanta. ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0 Box 158. Athens. Ga.-: lorrence |] 
: Ga Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont, N. C. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO Philadelphia. Pa UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou Offices, 819 
Johnston Blidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps R. M. Mauldin and Ike | 
SINCLAIR REFINING €O Dist. Offices 578 W. Peachtree St.. At Wynne; 1008 Norris Bide... Atlanta. Ga Rep J. W. Strib! ing. 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia. Cn ts 
Ss. ¢ Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. Industrial UPCHURCH & SONS, Ine., C. L.. Athens, Ga 
Reps. States of Ala.. Ga.. Miss.. N. ¢ ind Tenn L.. S. Durham, 
Birmingham Ala.:W. H. Lipscomb Atlanta, Ga S. M. Newsom \ \LENTINE « CO., New York City sou. Rep.: T. Holt H iywood 
ss rifton, Ga.; P. W. Godard, Jackson, Miss.: J. 0. Holt. Raleigh, N.C 612 5. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. ¢ 
Ni Charlotte | Diltz. Walterboro. S. C.: F. 
{ Kimbrough, Knoxville. Tenn.: P. A EEDER ROOT Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 22) W 
— taiche, Memphis. Tenn Washington St., Greenville. s.°C.. Edwin Howard. Sou. Sales Mer 
~e SLAYSMAN CO... THE. 818 F. Pratt St Baltimore. Md \ IC rOR RING TR AVELER CO Providence. R. 1 . with Sou. Office 
. and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave PrP. O. Rox S42. Gastonia. N 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Ine., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inverness 
Baltimore Trust Ride Baltimore. Md Warehouses: Union Storage Co. Se 
hanno Morehead Si (hariotte. N. ¢ lextile Warehouse Co 511 
Rhett St (;reenville ¢ South Atlantis mded Warehouse Co WARK, Inc., Charlotte, N. 
a (;reensboro, New South Express Lines Columbia. S. C rermi WALKER MFG CO Inc., Philadelphi: 
de ANE Na, Fa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
nal Storage Corp $1 N i7th St... Richmond. Va raylor Transfer ll Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1860. Greenville (. Greenville 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va lextile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C : Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas. R. B 
SOLVAY SALES CORP io Rector St New York City Sou. Dormar, Box 66. Station C Atlanta. Ga 
Branches: 212 ee St. Charlotte. N_ ¢ H. ©. Pierce. Mer Sou 
Reps.: Karl H. Walk: Minerva Ave... Durham. N. ¢ H. W WARWICK CHEMICAL. CO. W. Warwick, R. I. Sou Branch Fac 
ee Causey. 215 Middleton fsa Charlotte. N. C.: R. BE. Lowes. 8704 Star tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Rox 425. Burling 
[> mount Drive. Greensboro WN ¢ M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville S C Wir H 
7 NF Atlanta. Ga Searcy, IIT. Box 123. Griffin. Ga. 
> SONOCO PRODUCTS CO... Hartsville ¢ WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury. Mace« Sou. Office: FE. V 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bh G reenville. S. C, 
aa SOUTHERN SPINDLE A FLYER CO Charlotte. NN. ¢ Ww HITIN MAC HINE WORKS. Whitinsville. Mass Sou Office. Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. Cc. Ww H. Porcher and R. Dalton, Mers.: 1217 
THERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Co 512-514 W. Fourth Healey Blde.. Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. rhomas Charlotte Office 
7 Char'otte, N. ¢ A. Benson Davis, Mer I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantle, Atlanta Office 
STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E. Decatur. TH. Sou. Offices 2000 Rhodes WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. Whitinsville. Mass Sou. 
Havertv Bldg:, Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H Randolph Jr.. Southeastern Mer. - Rep.: H. Ross Brock. 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone Ono4 
illon Asst. Southeastern Mer Rens (,eorge A. Dean 
Montgomery Bldg... Snart: WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main st.. Providence, R 
Greenville. S. ¢ lavior. Monroe. WN Duly ney. i2 
Montevallo Lane. Birmingham. Als WOLF, JACJI ES CO., Passaic, N. J. Son. Reps.: C. R. Bruning 
_ STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO... Chatt inooga. Tenn. Sales and 306 B. hapman St.. Greensboro N. C.: G. W. Searell Box 102. Lenoir 
' Executive Offices, Lafavette Bldg Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Reps.: W. S City. Tenn. 
Law son c/o indard itcher Chattanooga lenn J 


Rickman. c/o StandardCoosa Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy Ccuilford Bide (;reensboro. yn. 


{ 
STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn Sales Reps.: A. Y. FE | | IPMEN WAN | ED 
Bristol] 104 Maple Ave De] Narberth 8795 Narberth Pa R 


Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual lowers, Tel. &8-T117. Memphis Tenn 
M Hawkins, S513 Crencral Taylor St Tel. Upton 6057-J New 
Orleans La H { Jones. c/o lhe Stanle, Sales Co 651 Humphries 


St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110. Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low. 17 West Brow OR FOR SALE? 
lerrace Chattamanes renn.: G. J. MeLernon 209 Hubbard St.. San 


Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1336 E. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
STEEL HEDDLE MG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. ANe 

gheny Ave Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office Guilford Bank Bide U i ie | k l] VV Ad 

Box 1917. Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain Mer Henry P. Goodwin. Se ext € U elin ant S 


Sales and Service. Greenville Office ind Plant. 621 F. MeRee Ave.. Rox 


Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jy Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
SOuthorn Divisione Davis | Batson and Sam Zimmerman Jr Sales R F 
7 a and Serwice Atl infta Office ind Plant 268 Mi Donough Bivd Box OW ates “eh ast Action 


1496. Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney. Mer.: Vernon A. Graff. Asst Mer.: 
Harney R. Cale Sales and Service Southern Shuttles, a division of 


the Steel Hedd); Mfc. Co.. 621 F. McBee Avenue., Box 4568. Greenville. 
Ss. C.. J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Mer ; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 
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...Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VYQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 


ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. — . 


We must have MAXIMUM 
use less water and p R 0 D U c T ON ais ' 
seldom, if ever, Ww n 
require repairs or _ Now, of all times, utilize those special DIAMOND FINISH 


lubricated rings that give machinery FAR GREATER PRO- 
DUCTION THAN EVER BEFORE on numerous operations — 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


adjustments. For 


| 
more than 30 years | sometimes as much as 60% increase! And on any opera- 7 

Veen _ tion, new rings with our easy-starting “Diamond” polish 7 
VQGEL Factory _ customarily step up production a good 10% over worn, r 
Closets have been _ wavy rings. Time is precious. Let DIAMOND FINISH help 


you make every machine hour EXTRA PRODUCTIVE |! 
giving service in all 


parts of the country. | WHITINSVI LLE er | 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY “SPENNENG RING CO. 


| Wilmington Makers of Spinning and JSwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


WENTWORTH. Rice Dobby 
Double Duty Travelers Chain Co. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 
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Do Your Employees 
Enjoy the Benetits of 


“LIVING ASSURANCE”? 


(The plan that assures a living when 


normal income is cut off bv emergencies 


Provident “LIVING ASSURANCE” provides benefits to meet the emer- 
gencies your Employees are sure to face—accidents, sickness, hospital trips, 
with surgical care; maternity expenses. It brings to your workers the guaran- 
teed assurance that in spite of such emergencies, a living income is possible 
because of these benefits. 


PROVIDENT HUMAN SECURITY combines the benefits of both 


LIFE INSURANCE LIVING ASSURANCE 
Providing Providing 
Protection Disability Income 

for Benefits for 
the Family ( e Sickness 
a e Accidents 
| e Hospital and Surgical 
Family Funeral Care 
Benefits e Maternity Benefits 


Such HUMAN SECURITY plans, individually devised to meet your plant 
needs, can be jnstalled without other cost to Employers than permitting pre- 
mium deductions over the payrolls. May we show you how Employers also ben- 
efit? There will be no obligation. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA — SINCE 1887 —-— TENNESSEE 


@ Specialists for over a half-century in HUMAN SECURITY Plans that help Employees meet emergencies @ 
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